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“God be thanked, the meanest of His creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides; one to face the world with, 
And one to show a woman when he loves her.” 

Browning. 
Cuapter I. 


MEETING THE FIRST. 


4 Hou, Aglionby ! whither away ?” 


“Me? I’m off to the Palace of Ceres, to testify my 
allegiance to the Liberal cause.” 

“Oh, the Liberal Demonstration! I wish you joy, I’m sure!” 

“Thank you. I don’t say that I shall agree with all I hear, but 
I want to know what they have to say for themselves.” 

“ Contradictious, as usual.” 

“ Aren’t you going too?” 

“Why on earth should I go? We had our turn last week, my 
boy. You seem to forget that there has been a Conservative 
Demonstration already, and that we had a great triumph at the 
Palace of Ceres last Saturday. Ours is an accomplished fact, while 
yours has yet to come off.” 

“A great triumph had you?” returned Aglionby, a gleam of 
humour, of a kind the reverse of angelic, lighting up his dark, lean 
visage. ‘I know there was a great row, because I was there, and 
helped to make it ; if you like to call it a triumph, I’ve no objection, 
I’m sure,” 

“Tl go bail you never were at so enthusiastic a meeting in your 
life,” was the vehement retort. 

“Never at such a noisy one, I admit. I hope your chief speaker 
felt soothed and cheered altogether with his Irkford reception. That 
scene on the platform e 
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“A fine scene!” said the other, reddening angrily all over his fair 
and ingenuous countenance. “A fine display of English feeling, to 
hoot down a respectable, honest man, just because his opinions happen 
to differ from yours !” 

“Now, my dear fellow, don’t let your feelings carry you away. I 
was there as well as you, and I’m proud to own that I groaned as 
loudly as anybody, not just because my opinions differ from his— 
heaven forbid! That was a meeting, Percy! I congratulate you.” 

“Tt was what we wanted—a demonstration,” replied his friend, 
chafing. 

“Very much so,” said Aglionby politely. “The question is 
—a demonstration of what?” 

“Our party have clearly-defined principles, which they know. 
They don’t want them expounding over and over again, like yours. 
I hope you may get at something this afternoon—something definite, 
Imean. At any rate, you will have a good chance of hearing. You 
see, we had ninety thousand of an audience. To-day, there will be 
you, the speakers, and the reporters.” 

“Thanks for that sparkling gem of banter. ‘Won't you join the 
dance?’ Will you really not come and save the meeting from irre- 
trievable disgrace? If we could proudly embellish our report in 
Monday’s paper with the distinguished name of Percy Golding, Esq., 
‘we should feel that our exertions had not been made in vain.” 

“T can tell you, you won’t get the chance of doing any such thing,” 
said Mr. Golding, in a huff. Then, rapidly changing the subject, he 
added in milder tones: 

“Where's Miss Vane? Isn’t she going with you?” 

“Miss Vane is at home. She cares nothing about such things, 
I’m happy to say. Women have no business at political meetings 
—especially young women.” 

“Lots of ladies are going. Half the reserved seats are taken up 
with them,” said Percy ; but his expression showed that he was at 
one with his friend on.the last point, if not as to political principles 
in general. 

“Oh, then there will be one or two others in addition to myself 
and the reporters, after all. I haven’t got a reserved seat. They 
are too expensive. I’m going with the cads in the shilling places, 
and, in case any one else should happen to do the same thing, I will 
go on and secure a place. Farewell! Can’t I persuade you, really? 
I would stand between you and suffocation from overcrowding.” 

“My opinions on political matters are formed, thank you,” said 
Mr. Golding stiffly. 

“Happy man! Mine are only in the process of development, 
Once more, farewell!” 
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Percy Golding returned his nod, and the two young men separated. 
Bernard Aglionby, warehouseman in an Irkford firm, Radical, and 
freethinker, took his way towards the city ; Percy Golding, his friend, 
banker’s clerk, Conservative and Churchman, took his way out of it, 
humming a tune the while, and hastening his steps more than he 
had done when he had met Aglionby. They were fast friends, and 
had been so for many years. They squabbled incessantly, but 
quarrelled never. 

As Aglionby’s long legs carried him quickly down the broad and 
busy thoroughfare, which gradually, as the town grew thicker, 
became less broad and more busy, there was at first a strongly- 
perceptible smile visible upon his dark, keen face—and that smile 
a sarcastic one. He had a remarkable face, with sharp, handsome, 
clear-cut features, a firm mouth, a fine brow, and dark eyes, which 
were often seen brilliant, but rarely soft, and which were illumined 

/ oftener than not with a glowing spark of malice and mockery. They 
darted from one object to another with a keenness and quickness 
which were remarkable. Nothing seemed to escape their scrutiny ; 
yet there was rarely any pensiveness to be seen in their expression. 
Eyes and mouth, too, were given to smiling frequently, and a hearty 
laugh was by no means a rare event in this young man’s life. Yet 
his laugh was not contagious, and was oftenest heard when others 
were perfectly grave, giving his company an uncomfortable sensation 

) that he laughed at, rather than with them. 

“JT wonder if we shall muster a hundred and fifty thousand this 
afternooon ?” he speculated within himself, as he strode onwards, and 
kept passing pieces of boarding covered with monstrous broadsheets, 
conspicuous amongst which was a huge poster in red letters on a 
white ground—“,Palace of Ceres, Knottley, near Irkford. This 
day. Grand Liberal Demonstration. Speeches will be made by 
Messrs. and . Lord John Ponsonby in the chair. Pro- 
ceedings to commence at three o’clock precisely.” 

“The Tories had ninety thousand after all deductions were 
made,” he reflected, “and that’s a big crowd. I should like us 
to beat it.” 

He whistled softly to himself as he strode on in the brisk, pleasant 
air of the October afternoon; brisk and pleasant even in the smoky 
streets of the huge, dingy, manufacturing town. 

“TI hope it will be over in time for me to take Lizzie to the 
theatre,” he again reflected. “As she has got her new toggery, she 
will want to show it, sense or no sense. Girls are so odd.” 

He was in the thick now of the great, dirty town, and turned 
off down a street inscribed “City Road ;” very long, very straight, 
dingy, and uninyiting in appearance. Here the walls were enlivened 
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with a constant succession of the red and white posters, announcing 
in terms impossible to be misconstrued, more and more particulars 
as to the approaching “Grand Liberal Demonstration at the Palace 
of Ceres,” to be held that afternoon. By-and-bye this road became 
more and more crowded. Cabs, carriages, and foot-passengers were 
all increasing in numbers, and all steadily thronging in one direction. 
From the steps of a railway station poured a continuous stream of 
persons—men and women both—all turning towards one point, 
where in the dim distance could be seen looming through the smoke 
a huge, dome-shaped roof, that of the great hall belonging to the 
euphoniously-named “ Palace of Ceres.” 

Aglionby recognised an acquaintance here and there, nodded 
briefly, and stalked onwards, his great height and his long strides 
giving him an advantage over most of the others. 

Inside the wall, the very large grounds belonging to the palace 
were thronged to overflowing with an enormous, surging crowd. 
There was a lane, preserved by the exertions of sorely-tried policemen, 
just wide enough to admit of two lines of carriages, one going to, 
the other coming away from the door of the hall. 

Aglionby appeared to know his way well. He wasted no time 
in struggling through this densely-planted forest of humanity, but 
skirting it, came to a side door, presented his shilling to the guardian 
who stood there, was admitted, and found himself at once within a 
vast hall, capable of holding twenty-five thousand persons. There 
was a great platform at the upper end, about which were distributed 
a few gentlemen, eagerly conversing; a large space in the centre of 
the hall was devoted to the reserved seats, about half of which were 
already occupied, and that very largely by ladies, as Mr. Golding 
had predicted. The space all around these seats was already filled 
almost to overflowing; but Aglionby, again skirting the crowd, 
made his way to a most convenient corner, admirably adapted both 
for seeing and hearing, and in close proximity to one of the reserved 
benches. In this place a youth was standing, whose face lighted up 
as he saw Aglionby approach. 

“ Here I am!” observed the latter. “Did you think I was never 
coming ?” 

“T knew you wouldn’t miss this,” said the boy, slipping out of his 
place; ‘and I was only just in time to keep the place for you. I’ve 
been here just an hour.” 

Aglionby had told Golding that he was “ going with the cads in 
the shilling places,” and he had certainly paid that sum for his 
place, or rather, for permission to enter at the door and try to secure 
standing room. But at the present moment he drew forth a shabby- 
looking little leather purse (indeed, his whole costume betokened 
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anything but a superfluity of means) and drew forth from it a half- 
crown, saying: “Thank you, you’ve earned your money well, Bob,” 
and tendered it to the youth, who looked like a respectable shop-boy. 
He flushed a little, looked rather sheepish, and stammered : 

“T don’t like to take it, Mr. Aglionby, really. It’s but a little 
thing to do for you, and sg 

“Pooh! pocket it, and see that no professional gentleman relieves 
you of it on your way home. A bargain’s a bargain ; and clear out, 
my lad, for your room is more desirable than your company at the 
present moment.” 

The youth murmured something ; looked with more than gratitude 
wp into the dark, sharp face of Aglionby, who appeared at that 
moment to be abstractedly gazing towards the platform, and then, 
wriggling off, made his way through the crowd, and was soon 
trudging gaily down City Road, turning the coin over in his 
pocket, perhaps to institute an intimacy, as rare as it was agreeable, 
between it and two pennies, a piece of string, and a buck-handled 
knife. 

Aglionby propped himself up against a pillar, and surveyed the 
proceedings. There was a band, which played popular melodies, to 
the airs of which a portion of the audience sang political songs. He 
joined in now and then, in snatches, in a voice which was pleasant, 
and which had in it more bass than baritone, but he was too in- 
tently observing the faces around him to take much interest in the 
singing. 

Two seats at the end of the reserved bench by which Aglionby was 
standing, and from which nothing but a stout cord separated him, 
remained empty for some little time. Then came an elderly gentle- 
man, accompanied by a young lady, and took their places there—the 
elderly gentleman next to Aglionby. He was the very image of a 
country gentleman, thought the pale-faced denizen of streets and 
offices, and suburban lodgings. His fresh, hale complexion, bright, 
frosty blue eye, and white hair; his upright attitude; his whole 
appearance, bespoke the countryman. And Aglionby had noticed, as 
he made his way to his place, that he was a huge man, tall and broad, 
and stalwart, with such a physique as is rarely bred ina town. So 
tall and so big was he, as to make the lady beside him look almost 
small, although she too was of a stature that was “more than com- 
mon tall,” and of a stately carriage to boot. Aglionby only noticed 
her passingly, at first. He remarked her height and her dignity of 
mien; he saw that she was young, and had fine and rather large 
features, and the expression upon her lips and in her eyes, he saw, 
was not one of girlish timidity, though far removed from boldness, 
Still, there was more presence of mind and calm assurance than he 
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altogether admired—or thought he admired in woman—characterising 
her whole aspect and demeanour. For, though politics were his 
pastime, and the Radical cause his darling, he was in many matters a 
martinet in theory, and a staunch Conservative in practice—which is 
exactly what might have been expected. 

He amused himself with the contrast in the conversations on either 
side of him, scraps of which came to his ears. 

“You see we are in plenty of time, uncle,” said the lady, in a con- 
tralto voice, and with a clear and polished accent. “I hope they 
will be punctual.” 

“Trust them!” replied the old gentleman, a little gruffly. “It’s 
a sight worth seeing, this! Does my eyes good to behold it. You 
never saw the like before, Judith, and you never may again.” 

“No. And what order they keep, and how they all turn towards 
that platform, as if it were a magnet! And what earnest intent 
faces, most of them! How different from the people at home, 
uncle |” 

The old gentleman indulged in a series of chuckles, which made 
his face red, and his blue eyes moist, and Aglionby glanced sideways 
at the young woman, attracted by her voice, and pleased with what 
she said. Certainly she was not wanting in intelligence, but what a 
contrast to Lizzie—his lovely Liz! 

At his right, amongst those who, like himself, were standing, were 


two rough-looking fellows in the garb of operatives. A stunted, keen- 
faced man was talking to them : 


“ Have you come far?” he asked. 

“We've tramped it from Huddersfield,” replied one. “ Th’ young 
measter giv’ us th’ tickets, and we coom afoot. We can’t afford 
railway fares i’ these bad times.” 

“Well, you'll not repent it,” was the consolatory reply. ‘ How do 
you think of passing to-night? ” 

“On the road. We must be back by Monday morn, you see.” 

“Well, come and have some tea with me, when itso’er. I live 
close by, in City Road. I’m a watchmaker, and I'll be glad to give 
you a meal,” 

The invitation was apparently accepted, but the band began again, 
and drowned further conversation. 

The great hall was filled now, until not another soul could press in. 
The most perfect order prevailed. In a momentary stillness, a 
booming sound in the distance told those who knew, that the clock of 
the Town Hall, two miles away, in the city, was striking three. 
Almost as the sound ceased, the door behind the platform opened, 
and the principal speakers came on. Many members of parliament 
and local celebrities who had already appeared, had been warmly 
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welcomed. Here was the chairman, Lord John Ponsonby. They 
received him with manifest pleasure, but there was an electricity, 
a subtle thrill which told that they were waiting for someone, for 
something yet to come. More celebrities, or otherwise ; more short, 
sharp, absent-minded cheers. More and more heads, known and un- 
known, crowd forward. Then comes he whom they are waiting for, 
Here is the “brave white head ”—the “grand, calm, proud face ” of 
their best-beloved, and then bursts forth the roar that deafens, and 
stuns, and is never forgotten of them who have once heard it. A 
roar, a thunder, a prolonged storm of exultation, that has something 
fierce and fearful in it, as well as glad, greets that veteran champion 
of beautiful liberty. 

Twenty-five thousand throats cheered at the full pitch of their 
power, as if to fling all the praise they could upon that one head, as 
if to bow with weight of glory that well-known brow. All else 
were forgotten. At Irkford the old love is very faithfully loved. 
There are others about and around him. who are great and good, but 
that is the man who fought for them and their fathers years ago, to 
give them bread; and who has fought for them since, in many a 
battle. They have not forgotten it: they never will forget it. 
Aglionby felt the enthusiasm run like lightning, in a subtle red- 
hot current, through every vein. He too cheered—cheered at the 
top of his voice—his eyes all the time fixed upon that form and that 
face, whose appearance had called forth all this storm of fierce and 
passionate delight. Even while he was cheering, he had observed 
how some of the women’s faces blanched, and their eyes blenched 
before the tremendous roar of joy—and he looked instinctively at the 
girl who sat so near to him. There was no blenching in her face. 
It was a little flushed, out of its pallor, and there was a clear light in 
her eye, and a repressed smile upon her lip, which told of enjoyment, 
not fear. The prolonged roar, which lasted more than five minutes, 
and would not be hushed, had no terror for her nerves. 

At last there was a momentary silence, before the first speaker had 
opened his mouth, and Aglionby heard her say quickly : 

“ Don’t you remember, uncle, those lines about, ‘ How any woman’s 
sides can hold the beating of so strong a throb’? I wonder how any 
man’s glance can meet this approbation, and not quail.” . 

“Ay, ay! But hush, wy dear. There’s Lord John speaking.” 

The meeting, unparalleled in the annals uf public meetings—even of 
Anti-corn Law, and O’Connell meetings, lasted two hours. Those on 
the platform described afterwards, how they were haunted by the sea 
of faces turned up to them; by the wave-like surgings of the great 
multitude. ‘lhis was the smallest section of the crowd which had 
assembled. In other halls, and in the grounds outside, receiving 
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scraps of oratory from disinterested speakers, were as many as made 
up the whole gathering to more than one hundred thousand. The 
speeches were strictly limited as to time, and punctually at five 
o'clock the meeting dispersed. 

Aglionby, slowly making his way out, paused near the great door, 
watching the carriages of the celebrities and non-celebrities as they 
drove away, observing the throng and hearing the comments. 

The carriages and cabs went by numbers, and as he stood there a 
hired landau drove up, and the number, 137, was called out, but as 
no response was made, it was quickly hurried on, to come round again 
in’its turn, which would not be for a long time yet. Just when it 
had disappeared, there was some pushing from behind, and turning, 
Aglionby beheld the elderly gentleman and stately young lady beside 
whom he had stood during the meeting. 

“ Come along, Judith!” said the old man irascibly. We can slip 
between the horses’ heads, and overtake the carriage.” 

“Oh, but, my dear uncle r 

But the rash and impetuous old gentleman, who looked as if he 
could not brook having to wait for anything or any one, dragging his 
niece by the hand, was down the steps, and under the heads of a 
couple of prancing steeds belonging to an approaching carriage. 
With a repressed exclamation she wrenched her hand out of his, and 
while he darted forward, she darted back again, and up the steps, 
alone. The disconsolate visage of the ruddy-faced gentleman was 
visible, peering at her between horses’ heads, jostled by the crowd, 
and looking very helpless, despite his great stature and hurculean 
dimensions. . 

Aglionby was conscious of a vague interest in these proceedings. 
He watched her as she came to the top of the steps, and stood there, 
frowning a little, and biting her lip. 

“Provoking!” he heard her murmur. “But perhaps, if I 
wait——” 

She looked a little anxious, and glanced uncomfortably around her. 
Aglionby’s theories upon the subject—woman—included one which 
proclaimed her helplessness in a crowd. He thought the better of 
her for looking uneasy. Lizzie would have been frightened to death, 
poor little thing! 

As this thought crossed his mind, his lips moved, and he suddenly 
and impulsively stepped forward, raising his hat, and remarking : 

“Tf you will take my arm a moment, I will help you across to your 
companion.” 

She looked a little surprised, glanced for a moment into the face of 
the man who addressed her, and said : 

“Thank you. If you would not mind!” 
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She placed her hand lightly within the arm which he extended, 
and he led her quickly and skilfully between the carriage then 
advancing, and the one behind it; and despite expostulating police- 
men and disapproving coachmen, handed her in safety to the other 
side. A few moments’ search sufficed to discover the old gentleman, 
who exclaimed : 

“T wish we had never left the steps, Judith! The crowd here is 
most rough and unpleasant, and how we are ever to find the carriage, 
I don’t know.” 

“Your carriage is just over there, if you like to come to it, and sit 
in it till your turn comes round again,” said Aglionby politely, and 
secretly much amused at the mixture of reckless impetuosity and 
nervous helplessness characteristic of the country cousin in a great 
crowd. 

“Where? How? Thank you, sir!” said the elderly gentleman, 
erimsoning in his agitation, and looking excited. 

“There,” said Aglionby, his eyes gleaming with subdued mockery, 
as he stretched a long arm, and pointed a long forefinger towards 
the spot where he saw the carriage clearly enough. 

“Suppose you follow me—I know the place all through,’ he 
suggested, and the old gentleman, tucking the young lady’s arm 
through his own, and glaring (no other word will describe the look) 
with sudden interest at Aglionby’s back, and up to his close-cropped: 
dark hair, followed him whither he led him through the masses of the 
crowd, until, by what seemed to the bewildered strangers nothing 
short of a miracle, they stood beside their own chariot, which, hired 
though it was, was still a haven of refuge, with the tall, dark, young 
man holding the door open, composedly, and smiling slightly. 

“ Thank you, thank you, sir! ” said the old man, handing his niece 
in, and still staring at Aglionby with a fixedness, and withal a 
suspicious expression, at which the latter could with difficulty refrain 
from laughing aloud. 

“The old boy must think me a plausible member of the swell- 
mob,” he thought. “ He’s thinking that he would not like to meet 
me alone on a country road, late at night, and armed with a stick. 
She looks as if she didn’t care what happened, so long as she got out 
of the crowd, and away from the reek of the many-headed—of whom 
Tam one, and she knows it. I saw her look at me during the meeting.” 

Aloud he said : 

“Tf you will sit here, your man will drive you on as soon as he 
can, and you will be all right. Good afternoon!” 

“Sir, pardon me, but will you not—can we = 

“Thank you, I’m walking,” replied Aglionby, slightly lifting his 
hat, and striding away. 
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Cuapter II. 
MEETING THE SECOND. 


Acuionpy carried himself homewards as fast as might be, through 
a tortuous maze of side streets and short cuts. He lived in lodgings 
in a southern suburb of Irkford, in a quiet, modest, dingy-looking 
street, called Crane Street, and in apartments suited to his very 
moderate means. ‘As he bent his steps towards Crane Street, his 
mind was running eagerly and delightedly on the spectacle, the 
excitement of that afternoon. He was not given to airing any 
crotchets or enthusiasms; his fault was extreme reserve and taci- 
turnity ; but at the same time he silently cherished ardent longings, 
wishes, ambitions. 

“T call that life, that sort of thing, for those who take part in it,” 
he said within herself. “One afternoon of that would be worth a 
hundred years of selling grey shirtings and towellings, and being 
badgered if your sales don’t come up to the mark you are expected 
to reach. It’s a life for a galley-slave, by gad! and nothing better. 
I wish I saw my way out of it. ‘ Aglionby this!’ ‘ Aglionby that!’” 
His face darkened. ‘“ And then old Jenkinson, who’s rolling in 
money, can go canting to people about its being a misfortune for 
any young man to have anything to depend upon but his own 
exertions! Hum! Ha! I wish he’d just let one of his own sons 
exchange with me, and see where his own exertions landed him. I 
should like to cut the whole concern, and go off to Canada, or 
New Zealand ; only I like Irkford, and I like the life there is here. 
I like the politics, and the stir and the throb of a big city like this. 
And then Liz—poor little Liz!—she would scream at the very 
notion of such a thing.” 

A smile dawned in Aglionby’s face and eyes, which for a few 
moments had been preternaturally grave, and even severe. This 
smile was unquestionably a tender one; it transfigured his face, and 
made it look that of another being, gave a softness and gracious- 
ness to the hard, sharp outlines, and melted away the cynical little 
lines about the mouth. He looked up, rousing himself from his 
abstraction, with a vague consciousness that he must be near home, 
and found himself within a few paces of the house. He strode up 
the little walk, and opened the door with a latchkey.. 

Apparently its rattle in the lock had been heard, for as he 
was pulling it out, and standing just within the narrow little 


passage, about to close the door, someone came tripping out of a 
back parlour and said: 
“ How late you are!” 
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“Tm sorry, my child! Couldn’t afford so many “bus fares in one 
day, so I had to walk,” he replied, putting the latchkey into his 
pocket with one hand, and with the other possessing himself of her 
slim fingers ; then his arm by some means slipped round her waist, 
and thus pinioned, he led her into the dark, little ba¢k parlour 
whence she had emerged. 

“Come, let me go, sir! You and I are going to have our teas 
all alone, and that’s more luck than you deserve. And then off we 
go! Oh, I’m dying to be off, and we shall get no places, if we're not 
in lots of time.” 

“Well, stop—you can spare time for me to have one look at you. 
Let’s see how your new finery suits you.” 

He held her off at arms-length, and gazed at her, with his keen 
eyes softening visibly. Handsome though his own features were, his 
hard and cynical expression made his face almost a plain and 
decidedly a sombre one. Surely she compensated for his want of 
attractiveness; for she was an exquisitely pretty creature. Tall, 
lithe, and svelte, her form was enchanting, while the long, slender 
white throat supported a lovely little head. She was fair, with a 
delicate complexion, untouched by the smoke and closeness of the 
town. She had one of those faces, child’s and woman’s at once, 
which appeal irresistibly to all male hearts, and to most feminine 
ones. Soft blue eyes; a lovely mouth, pensive, yet pouting, and a 
dreamy smile ; abundance of pale hair, which, however, just failed to 
have the true corn-coloured tinge which makes the difference between 
flax and gold—all these charms she possessed, together with that 
other charm usually wielded by woman at nineteen years of age. So 
much for the first view; the real, undeniable advantages—and they 
were all that Aglionby had ever seen. From the hour in which he 
had been betrothed to her, he had been firmly convinced that she 
embodied his ideal of womanhood. Perhaps a feminine eye would 
have been required to perceive, a feminine finger to point out, certain 
other characteristics, which, however, she might read who ran. 

Miss Lizzie Vane wore a dress which faithfully followed every 
worst point of the prevailing fashion ; and exaggerated all of them a 
little, by way of originality. Her gown was the gown of the present 
day. It fitted her almost half the length from her throat to her 
heels, like a skin ; it was well tied back just behind the knees, and on 
the ground behind an abundance of perfectly meaningless little frills, 
arranged upon a spoon- or wedge-shaped piece of stuff, waggled and 
whisked about with her every movement. This was the “train” of 
Miss Vane’s dress ; for a young lady moving in her exalted sphere, 
and living too in one of the palatial family mansions of Crane Street, 
could hardly be expected to dispense with so useful, so necessary an 
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appendage. Her waist was—let us say, very slim indeed ; her bust 

» and hips forced into a prominence displeasing in itself, and out of 
all proportion with the rest of her figure. Her plentiful hair was 
gathered behind into as small and shabby a round knob as it could 
by any means be screwed into: in front a great wisp of it was pulled 
forward, relentlessly cut short, and then curled, frizzed, piled and 
towered both on the front of her head, and over her pretty white 
forehead. Certainly a pair of liquid blue eyes look at you with a 
very bewitching glance from out a forest of such little ringlets ; 
and so Aglionby thought. So much for Miss Vane’s appearance 
while in repose. The exigencies of her sub-skirt arrangements, the 
position of what she called her “ kicking-straps” necessitated a side- 
long, crab-like movement, which, if gracefully managed is amusing 
for a short time as a novelty, but he who would call it soothing or 
agreeable as a permanent form of locomotion in one who is to be a 
companion for life, must be a man whois very much in love indeed. 

It was upon this sinuous-looking form that Aglionby gazed with 
admiring eyes. Then his glance left her form and fell upon her face. 
That at least was lovely, since it had no waist to be compressed into 
an attenuation suggestive of the most painful results in case of any 
unlooked-for accident. No frizzing and no torturing of hair could 
make it otherwise. [Ill-temper now, old age in her future, could 
alone have the power to make Lizzie Vane’s face an ugly one, and— 
to tell the whole truth—no power, in the heavens above, or in the 
earth beneath, would ever make the said face a noble one, or put a 
spark of intellectual fire into the sweet blue eyes. 

“Do come and get your tea!” she implored him, wriggling 
impatiently. “Ma has gone out. I’ve been waiting for you for 
such a time, I should have died of dulness, if Mr. Golding hadn’t 
looked in, and cheered my solitude.” 

She laughed a little affectedly. 

“Percy came, did he? Ah! your society would suit him better 
than the home-truths we’ve been hearing this afternoon. There was 
too much of the sledge-hammer about our proceedings to suit friend 
Percy,” he said, smiling sardonically, as he seated himself ; and Miss 

é, bending in an élegantly serpentine attitude, stood before the 
tray, and poured out the tea. 

“Why don’t you sit down, too?” he asked. “Ithought you were 
going to get tea with me.” 

“So Iam, but I shall stand. I can’t sit down, I’m so impatient, 
and I must be off to get ready,” replied Lizzie, conscious of a trea- 
cherous tension about the knees, which she knew by experience meant 
acrack, and asudden unseemly expansion of garment, in the event of 

sitting down, or of assuming any other than an upright posture. 
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“‘ How do you like my dress? You don’t even seem to see it,” she 
said, bending into a graceful curve, and looking affectionately over 
her shoulder at the spoon-shaped train before alluded to. 

“ Tt’s—well, I don’t understand such things. I suppose it’s very 
pretty, but I don’t think it suits you quite so well as some you've 
had. It looks a little too tight, as if there hadn’t been quite enough 
stuff, doesn’t it?” 

“There’s a compliment!” cried she, with more heat than the 
occasion seemed to demand. ‘“ But you’re no judge. Mr. Golding 
said he had never seen anything in more perfect taste.” 

“Well, Percy’s more of a judge than I am, and then he has 
sisters,’ said Bernard with ready acquiescence, “so I suppose it must 
be right. And,” he added, in the most perfect innocence and good 
faith, ‘I suppose they know what’s what in a big shop like Lund 
and Robinson’s, eh?” 

“Yes,” said Lizzie eagerly, and all smiles; “why? did you see 
anything like it in their windows?” 

“N—no. At least I didn’t observe anything, but when I went to 
buy. that ribbon for you last week, the girl who served me had on a 
dress exactly like this of yours—ouly black, you know. She reminded 
me of you, somehow.” 

He smiled, thinking he had paid an unexceptionable compliment. 
Indeed, a year ago, the idea of his going into a draper’s shop to buy 
ribbons for a girl would have been scouted by him as being out of the 
range of possibility. But flimsy creatures have, ere this, wielded 
considerable power over other creatures which were anything but 
flimsy. Lizzie Vane’s influence had tamed him, not only to the 
buying of ribbons, but to a feeling of anxiety to understand her and 
sympathise with her, in her own particular province—that of dress 
and millinery. To his surprise and discomfiture, his last well-meant 
effort proluced only an angry pout. 

“ Really, your ideas are so odd, Bernard. To think of comparing 
me with a shop-girl!” she expostulated. 

It was Bernard’s turn to look surprised. “I didn’t compare you 
with a shop-girl,” he said, “and if I had—I don’t know much about 
such things—but that girl I speak of was infinitely superior to some 
of her customers. Why not a shop-girl, Lizzie?” he added reflec- 
tively. ‘Suppose you had been obliged to go out, as they call it, to 
earn your living, I’d rather be a saleswoman in one of those big shops 
full of pretty things, than a nursery governess, with a lot of impudent 
squalling brats to tyrannise over me.” 

“T’ve never considered the subject, not having felt the necessity 
for it,” retorted Miss Vane loftily. Bernard smiled slightly. If 
anybody but Lizzie had been talking, scathing would have been the 
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comments upon pampered ignorance and upstart vanity. As it was, 
he let the observation pass, and spreading a slice of bread-and-butter 
attacked another topic—one which he‘had tried before with scant 
success. He spoke out of the fulness of his heart, not because he 
hoped that Lizzie would feel interested in the subject. 

“We had a meeting this afternoon, Liz! I don’t believe there 
ever was such a meeting!” 

“Oh, I know nothing about meetings,” she replied with temper. 

“No; Tm glad of it, my child.” 

This was his usual reply to such announcements on the part of his 
betrothed. He made it, not because it was what he really felt, but 
rather what he thought he ought to feel under the circumstances. 
Perhaps he cherished a hope that frequent repetition of the words 
would produce the desired sensation. 

“There were lots of ladies there, though,” he added, and the face 
of the young woman who had sat near him was vaguely present in 
his mind as he spoke. 

“T expect they were frights,” she said, not yet appeased. 

“Not a bit of it. There were some very fine ladies indeed 
there, I can tell you. A very fine-looking young woman sat close 
to me.” 

“ How was she dressed?” asked Miss Vane. 

“Oh, how do I know? In black, I think.” 

“Had she a hat or a bonnet on?” 

“T don’t know. She’d something that shaded her eyes—a low, 
round thing.” 

“A round hat with a brim! At a large meeting! Impossible! 
No one would wear such a thing.” 

“ Now you give it a name, it was a hat with a brim,” he rejoined. 
“White straw it was, with a white feather laid round it, some- 
how, flat-looking. And a little silk shawl quite loose round her 
shoulders.” 

“She could not have been young, and she must have been a dowdy. 
I said they were all frights,” said Lizzie, interested for once in her 
life in a public meeting. 

“She was young, handsome, and no dowdy,” he replied composedly, 
but with more tenacity of the point than he was wont to display in 
matters relating to dress and appearance. “ You know, my dear, 
ladies who are somebodies often dress much more plainly than people 
in our position, I daresay a countess’s daughter would be more 
simply dressed than you and Lucy Golding, when you go to town in 
the omnibus. My aunt, Mrs. Bryee—— 

“Well! commend me to public meetings for making a man too 
polite for anything,” was the exasperated reply. ‘ When you've done, 
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if you do not very strongly object, we might be thinking of setting 
off.” 

“ Any time; I’m ready as soon as you are,” he answered, promptly 
jumping up. 

Miss Vane floated sideways from the room, and presently returned 
attired in a large white hat, turned up at one side with a large pale blue 
feather, and a bunch (also large) of blush roses. Over her pale-grey 
dress she had flung a buff-coloured dolman of so gorgeous a show at 
the first glance as to belie its very moderate cost. This garment 
was richly braided, and} further adorned with large buttons and a 
narrow bordering of a fur which, with the best intentions, did not quite 
succeed in matching the colour of the cloak it was supposed to trim. 

Gathering up the cataract of little frills which hung behind her, 
Miss Vane announced herself ready, and after giving a critical glance 
at Bernard, and rather mournfully remarking that she “supposed he 
must do,” they set out together; presently found an omnibus, and in 
it went down to the town again, and descended at the entrance of one 
of the Irkford theatres. 

As may be supposed, the more select and expensive seats were 
beyond their means: they occupied places in the upper circle, and 
being very early, secured seats in the front row of the same, forming 
one of innumerable couples in similar circumstances who that evening 
chose that means of amusing themselves. 

They were, perhaps, a rather noticeable pair, certainly a contrasted 
one. His sombre face, with its gleaming eyes and occasional smile ; 
his careless dress, and nonchalant, unconventional attitudes, might 
have struck some eyes. Any one who had cared to observe him so 
far, would also have remarked that, underlying all the carelessness of 
dress and mien, there was a pride which could not be concealed—a 
certain imperious hauteur in the glance, which scarcely agreed with 
his ostensible station, occupation, and surroundings. His heart was 
not in the place, or the play, or the scene at all; he went to please 
her, and for nothing else. She was an almost siartling contrast to 
her lover—fair, delicate-looking, and pretty to admiration, despite her 
ridiculous dress, and absurdly vulgar and affected airs and graces. 
She could not, and did not fail to attract attention. Aglionby never 
noticed that people looked at her. Miss Vane was, however, fully 
conscious of the fact. This evening, after they had sat waiting for 
some time, she drew his attention to it, saying plaintively : 

“ Bernard, that odious man on the other side has never taken his 
eyes off my face. It is so disagreeable. What am I to do?” 

“ A—-what ?” he asked abstractedly. “Oh, that man is staring 
at you? don’t look at him, and then you can’t see him.” 

Brutal retort, thought Lizzie, in despair. Mr. Golding had more 
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than once wondered at some “ fellow’s” impudence in staring at her, 
and expressed a wish to knock her offender down; a style of argu- 
ment which appealed, as it seemed to her, to more elevated, chivalric 
feelings than that used by Bernard. 

“Well, you might try to enliven me a bit!” she exclaimed, rather 
impatiently. “What am I to do but sit and look at people, if you 
never open your lips?” 

“T beg your pardon, I’m sure. The fact is, this seems rather flat 
after this afternoon. I wish you could have seen the ovation they 
gave to It was grand; and he was grand too! He smashed 
the government all to atoms.” 

“Dear me! The government is always being smashed to atoms, 
according to what you say ; but it seems to me to keep on governing 
all the same,” observed Lizzie, unconsciously touching a sore spot. 

“ Of course it does,” he growled ; “and will do, unless it is kicked 
out.” 

“J wish political meetings didn’t make people so awfully grumpy,” 
observed the young lady, rather ruefully. You do seem to think of 
nothing but politics.” 

“ There’s nothing else much worth thinking of. When a fellow’s 
like me, Liz——” 

“T wish you wouldn’t call me ‘ Liz.’ ” 

“No? What then?” 

“ Lilian is what I like to be called.” 

“ But if Lilian is not your name—which it isn’t 

“Never mind, I shall never get you to understand. When a 
fellow’s like you, well what happens ? ” 

“ A slave in a warehouse, and with absolutely no prospects except 
to sell grey shirtings till he’s superannuated, he’s apt, if he has not 
something to take his mind outside his daily drudgery, to get either 
despondent or dissipated. Now politics take me out of myself, and— 
holloa! Why, there she is!” 

“She ? who?” asked Miss Vane, forgetting her superfine manners 
and craning forward as eagerly as he did. 

“Why, she—the girl I was telling you about. They must have 
got home safely then.” 

“Which? Where? Do show me! Do you mean the girl that 
had the hat with a brim? I should like to see her.” 

“The same. Look at her, going into that box with the old 
gentleman ; and tell me, if you dare, that she isn’t a fine-looking 
girl.” 

“T can see nothing fine-looking about her,’ 
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said Miss Vane, 


crushingly, and not altogether truthfully, as a dismal suspicion 
began to form itself in her mind that there was something more 
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admirable about the perfect simplicity of the lady in question, than 
in even her own truly recherché toilette. 

“Come, come, Liz! you're jealous!” 

“Jealous, Bernard! Why, she has on one of those plain 
washing silks that look no better than a brown holland. And 
nothing in her hair, and no colour, no eyes, no go!” said Lizzie, 
becoming energetic in her contempt. 

“* My dear child, she has far more than what you call ‘go’! Look 
at the way in which she moves. Look at the glance of her eyes— 
how she measures everything so calmly and deliberately! I tell you 
that woman would look just the same, only rather cooler, if every 
soul in this theatre was one of a mob thirsting for her blood.” 

“Well, to be sure! What next? A quiet, plain-looking girl 
like that! J am better-looking than she is, and I’m no beauty.” 

This was one of Miss Vane’s favourite remarks, and was always 
made in the firm conviction that since there was not a word of truth 
in it, it must be magnanimous. 

“And I declare, Bernard, she’s looking at you. She is! And 
she is pointing you out to her pa. Oh, and you are blushing! 
He’s blushing, for the first time in his life! Eh—h—h! what 
fun!” 

There was certainly a heightened colour in his face, as he turned 
to her, with a curling lip, and in a voice which was new to her 
in its coolness and disdain, observed that she was behaving like a child. 

Lizzie’s mirth was checked for the moment. At that tone she 
experienced the same constrained sensation, the same quickened 
breath and beating heart, though in a lesser degree, as when he had 
one night suddenly upset all her calculations, and claimed her love 
and her life, in a manner which had subdued her. She became silent, 
and her lip quivered for a moment. This great clumsy Bernard, at 
whose gaucheries she many a time laughed, had sometimes a way of 
looking at her, and speaking to her, which sent her heart into her 
mouth. 

He leaned back in his seat, and studied the playbill until the 
curtain went up, and then he looked towards the box before he 
looked at the stage. They were not looking at him now; they were 
intently watching the first scene of ‘Diplomacy’ with the absorbed 
interest of country folk, who do not often get the chance of seeing a 

lay. 
; The curtain went down on the end of the first act. 

“Oh, my! What lovely dresses that Mrs. Kendal has, to be sure! 
I wish I’d had this made a long plain princess robe, like that grey 


and gold one she has. Don’t you think it would have suited me 
better, Bernard ?” 


VoL. LXI. 


Cc 
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“Tt might have suited you; the question is, how would the 
passages and the size of the rooms at your mother’s house have 
suited it?” he answered, honestly endeavouring to go deeply and 
conscientiously into the subject. 

“Tsh!” she replied impatiently. During the remainder of the 
performance she was sulky and silent. Aglionby did not perceive 
it. He was interested in his late neighbours at the Liberal Demon- 
stration. He could not help seeing that they looked at him more 
than once, and exchanged remarks about him. It was the old 
gentleman who looked at him oftenest, and who even once levelled his 
opera-glass, and looked long and intently through it in his direction. 
The young lady, as Bernard saw, looked exceedingly grave, when her 
features were not animated during the play ; but her face was one on 
which a grave expression sits well, though her smile, when she did 
smile now and then, was a sweet one. There was something in her 
countenance which indefinably attracted him, and led him to wonder 
what she would be like to talk to. He admired the old man, too 
—his huge stature, and the proud carriage of his head; and the 
conclusion he came to was still that they lived in the country, and 
were most likely people of consequence, wherever their home 
might be. 

When the play was over, he made his way, with Liz on his arm, 
down the stairs. In the large entrance-hall was a great crowd of 
people going away. Close to the door Bernard jogged elbows with 
someone, and looking round, saw the old gentleman with the young 
lady on his arm. This time it was she who was next to him—so 
near that their elbows touched, and he could look into her very eyes. 
He saw that she had one of those marble-pale countenances, whose 
pallor by no means betokens ill-health. How calm and composed 
the deep, steady grey eye! How steadfast the meeting of her lips 
one upon the other—steadfast, yet sweet! And what a store of 
intellectual strength was betokened by that smooth, expansive white 
brow, which had the unmistakeable arch that denotes power of 
thought ! 

He saw that her eyes were fixed upon Lizzie, who happened also 
to look round at that moment, flushed with excitement, and a little, 
perhaps, with vexation—brilliantly, dazzlingly pretty, with that 
beauty which by gaslight looks ethereal and almost transparent. 
When she saw the steady eyes of the strange girl fixed upon her, 
she bridled, tossed back her head, hung upon Aglionby’s arm, and 
said in an affected and audible voice: 

“Do let us get out, Bernard, dear! I’m almost stifled.” 

“ Bern——” broke suddenly from the old gentleman’s lips. He 
made a lunge forward; he stretched out his hand towards Aglionby’s 
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coat-sleeve; he cried, “Sir! sir! Mr—a—!” But in vain. The 
crowd closed in between them. The elderly gentleman and his 
companion were left to await their conveyance; Aglionby and Miss 
Vane to make their way through the crowd: she to grumble bitterly 
as they waited for an omnibus, and to wish ardently that cabs were 
not so ruinously expensive. 

The second meeting had brought them no nearer than the first. 


Carter III. 
AN INTERLUDE. 
“But for loving, why, you would not, sweet, 
Though we prayed you, 
Paid you, brayed you 
In a mortar, for you could not, sweet.” 
Sunpay at Irkford is a day which may or may not be dull, according 
to the habits of those who have to spend it there, by which I would 
intimate that the place is so large as to allow of Sunday being spent 
there in divers and various ways without any scandal accruing there- 
from. Some kind of provision is made for the spiritual (or otherwise) 
entertainment of all, from Christians and secularists, through every 
denomination of the Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics who form 
no inconsiderable item of its population. 

It was Bernard’s only clear holiday throughout the week, as he 
had only the half of Saturday. He had got into a groove, as we 
all get into grooves, and his mode of spending the day seldom varied. 
The morning he usually disposed of in walking if it were fine; or in 
reading, writing, and smoking if it were wet—in either case, alone. 
Miss Vane was not much to be seen during those morning hours. 
Bernard usually dined at the timely hour of a quarter past one on 
this day with Lizzie and Mrs. Vane. In the afternoon he was 
supposed to be at the service of his betrothed—generally, in the 
evenings also, on which occasions he would accompany her to a 
church in some outlying fields, which church was a favourite walk 
in summer for hundreds of persons who attended the service and 
afterwards walked home in the evening freshness and coolness. It 
was the nearest approach to a “summer Sunday evening’ in the 
country which was to be had. Bernard and Lizzie generally strolled 
back by some roundabout route, leading at last into the gas-lighted 
thoroughfare, and so quietly and peacefully home to supper, and, 
when Miss Vane had retired, to a pipe, a book, and bed. 

There were occasional Sunday evenings on which his fiancée was 
deprived of his society ; occasions on which he devoted his attention 
to the furtherance of the Liberal cause in politics, and the secular 
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one in religious and philosophical matters, at a meeting composed 
of himself and a body of kindred spirits, or rather, of spirits as nearly 
akin to his own as he could find—and that was not very near, for 
his was a caustic, lonely, and somewhat bitter nature. This knot of 
men—chiefly young, as may be supposed from their proceedings— 
called themselves by the somewhat ambiguous and misleading title 
of “The Agnostics.” It was very much of a misnomer, since their 
confession of agnosticism certainly went no further than matters 
religious; on all other topics—social, moral, and political—they 
professed to have the newest lights, and to be capable of taking the 
lead at any moment. These “ Agnostics” were all ardent, hard- 
working fellows; Bernard Aglionby was the one cynic in their ranks. 
They talked as pessimists of the most terrible and gloomy school. 
They acted, hoped, and enjoyed themselves as optimists of the 
brightest cheerfulness, again, always with the exception of Bernard, 
and with him a tinge of pessimistic melancholy was constitutional. 
It needed a corrective, which neither his life, his companions, nor 
his surroundings had yet supplied. 

Mr. Perey Golding, it need hardly be mentioned, did not belong 
to the aspiring body of “ Agnostics ” just spoken of. 

On the day in question the club did not meet, therefore Aglionby 
was at liberty to dispose of his time as seemed good in his own eyes. 
He got his breakfast, and just as the piously-disposed were wending 
their way to their different temples, he put on his hat, ran upstairs, 
and knocking at the closed door of the beloved of his soul, said: 

“Tm going out, Lizzie. Shan’t be back again till dinner-time.” 

“ All right!” cried Miss Vane, and Aglionby, whistling, set off. 
He did not miss Lizzie in these Sunday morning walks. In the 
first place, they extended so far that certainly no town-bred girl 
could have joined him in them, however good her will. Next, they 
were always devoted to meditations—sometimes when he got quite 
out into the country to reading—in which she had no part nor lot. 
His Lizzie was a dear girl; he never thought of her without a smile 
and a softened look; but, equally, there were long hours during 
which he never thought of her at all. He did not want feminine 
influence in his deeper thoughts, so he often told himself. What 
a bewildering thing it would be if Lizzie ever were to take it into 
her head to pretend that she felt an interest in politics, for instance. 
What a hopeless muddle would result! Fortunately, she had better 
sense. She knew what she was equal to, and with wisdom confined 
herself to doing it. He never said within himself that she knew 
what she liked, and never troubled her head about any person or 
thing outside the sphere of her little, little world. He would have 
liked dearly to marry her out of hand, give her a carriage, a fine 
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house, a cheque-book, and carte-blanche to amuse herself as she 
chose, and give what entertainments it pleased her to have; while 
he would have been very proud of her beauty, would have lived in 
the utmost harmony with her, and she would never have interfered 
in the really serious concerns which were outside her sphere—in the 
business, the politics, and the statesmanship of life. In their mutual 
bark she was metaphorically to recline in the comfortable, cushioned 
cabin, with a novel and her fancy work, while he was to be the man 
at the wheel. 

It was a fine, crisp October morning, as he set out, turning his face 
towards the south, and quickly threading the mazes of streets, till he 
came to a great highroad, full of persons dressed in their best, with 
their Prayer-books in their hands, and with their Sunday gloves, 
umbrellas, and expressions in full force. On either side of the road 
were large houses, residences of rich merchants, fashionable doctors, 
men of law in large practice, bank directors, and other favoured ones 
of fortune. There were trees too, in the gardens, waving over the 
road, and an occasional Sunday omnibus taking a load of passengers 
out into the country. 

He pursued his way until the last houses were left behind, and 
those which did now and then appear, were really mansions in the 
country, in grounds or parks of their own. The air was pleasant, 
and blew with an agreeable freshness upon his face. Far away he 
could see the soft outlines of blue Derbyshire hills, while to the 
right extended a flat, smooth, highly-cultivated plain. He met very 
few persons when he had advanced so far on his way. With his 
hands in his pockets, and his face occasionally turned upwards to 
look into the deep field of liquid blue above, he marched on and on, 
thinking busily of many things—chiefly of the meeting yesterday, 
and, naturally enough, of those two strangers with whom he had been 
twice in one day brought into collision. 

“T suppose she took an interest in it all,” he reflected. “I wonder 
what she thought of it, and whether she agreed or disagreed. She 
must have come because she was interested—or perhaps the old boy 
made her come. I shouldn’t wonder. He looked as if he were one 
who wouldn’t let any one out of his sight whom he imagined ought 
to be in attendance upon him.” 


A pause in the thoughts, which presently returned to another but 
a parallel track. 

“T wonder what the Tories will make of our meeting yesterday ; I’m 
awfully anxious to see to-morrow’s papers. By-the-way, I wonder, 
will my letter be in to-morrow morning’s Daily Chronicle. It 
should be, and it should touch up those denominational schools a bit. 
I hope it will draw down a storm of abuse. I like being abused— 
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when I know I amin the right of it. I like battle.” His eyes 
gleamed with that light—not a mild one—which oftenest illumined 
them. “ Pity there is so little chance of combat, of any sort, in an 
Irkford saleroom.” 

Of late, these reflections upon that state of life in which his lot 
was cast, had been more numerous and more discontented than usual. 

“Tf I could only see my way to something else, not another day 
would I remain,” he thought. “ It is slavery—neither more nor less. 
I should think that father of mine, poor fellow, hardly saw-the prob- 
able results of hzs decisive step in life, or he might have looked again 
before he took it. Jam one of those results”—he smiled in grim 
amusement— and some of the others I have to put up with, as a 
salesman of cotton goods.” 

He laughed again, not mirthfally, and, looking at his watch, 
wheeled round on his heel, and returned over the same ground as 
that which he had already traversed. He arrived again in Crane 
Street, and found Miss Vane quite ready to receive him, and dinner 
almost ready to be eaten. Lizzie was got up regardless of trouble, 
at least; one trembled to think of the amount of time which must 
have been devoted to the frizzing and arranging of the frizz of hair 
which projected, like an exerescence, over her forehead, and hung 
almost into her eyes: trembled because, if she had little leisure, her 
work must have suflered direly from the tyranny of fashion, and if 
she had much leisure she occupied it in a deplorable manner. It did 
not seem to strike Bernard in that light; probably ‘he had not the 
faintest idea but that her hair grew ready frizzed as he saw it. His 
eyes lighted, his face softened as she met his view. 

“Well, my lass, good morning ; you do look bonny! ” he exclaimed, 
kissing her tenderly. 

“ Don’t call me ‘ lass,’ Bernard, dear, as if I were a factory girl!” 
she said plaintively, raising her blue eyes to his face. 

“I won’t call you anything that you don’t like, my beauty—does 
that suit you better? What am I to do for you this afternoon ? I am 
at your service.” 

“Oh, we are going to Mrs. Golding’s to tea, and then I want you 
to go to church with me.” 

The light certainly did die out of Aglionby’s eyes, as this enchant- 
ing programme was unfolded for his delight. 

“Tea at Mrs. Golding’s? ” he said, trying hard not to speak rue- 
fully. ‘“ Have you quite promised? Is there no means of getting 
out of it?” 

“T don’t want to get out of it,” said Lizzie candidly. “I like 
going there, there’ll be others there as well as us, and I’ve promised 
Mr. Golding to sing his favourite song.” 
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“Have you? What is that?” asked Bernard, who was never 
jealous by any chance—a characteristic not perfectly agreeable to 
Miss Vane’s ideas of a model lover. 

“It’s called, ‘We sat by the River, you and I,’” she answered. 
“ Come, dinner’s ready ; Ma’s calling.” 

“ All right, we'll leave the river till afterwards, though what river 
you and Percy can imagine yourselves by, at Mrs. Golding’s, except 
one of tea, which there always is there, I can’t conceive.” 

“T shouldn’t think you would like to imagine us by any river, 
unless you were there too,” she said, marvelling at his utter inca- 
pacity to comprehend that other men admired her. 

“ He thinks I’m like him, I suppose. He sees no one but me; and 
he thinks I can’t even see that others see me. I do wonder some- 
times that I ever said ‘ Yes’ to him so easily as I did, except that he 
is so much more of a man than any of the others, and so awfully in- 
different to everybody else—and then, Lucy Golding said I never 
could bring him to book, however much I tried. I'll show her this 
afternoon whether I haven’t brought him to book.” 

They sat down to dinner. Mrs. Vane, Lizzie’s mother, was of 
course present as well. Her aspect might have afforded a timely 
warning to any man not already in love. She had once been ex- 
quisitely pretty in the style of a wax-doll, or a Dresden shepherdess. 
She had had eyes of forget-me-not blue: it is a colour that does not 
stand the test of tears and sleeplessness, with both of which ills Mrs. 
Vane’s life had been plentifully troubled. She had had a profusion 
of flaxen hair, which was now thin, and streaked with grey. She 
had had a pretty figure and a peach-blossom complexion. Figure 
and complexion had both vanished like a dream. She had been the 
essence of the much-be-praised ‘‘ womanly woman,” in the sense of not 
taking the most remote or elementary interest in any question out- 
side personal, domestic, or family gossip. Advancing years had not 
made her more intellectual; the ardent hater of the “strong-minded 
female” must have hailed Mrs. Vane as his ideal—no one ever had 
been able to accuse her of strongmindedness. In addition to this, 
she was prone to tell Aglionby, now that he was, as she said, “ like a 
near relation,” that “Lizzie is so like what I used to be at her age, 
Bernard: I think I see myself again, in her—only for the dress. 
We wore more stuff in our skirts in those days, and I think it looked 
better—not but what she’s very good taste.” 

Mrs. Vane might have furnished a warning to Bernard in more 
ways than one. She was the widow of a man who had held a some- 
what higher position than Aglionby’s, in a business of tne same kind 
—such a position as Bernard himself looked forward to attaining 
before he could make Lizzie his wife. His higher position had 
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afforded him the means of marrying, and had enabled him to save 
sufficient money to leave a tiny income to his widow and his one 
child, which income they eked out by taking two lodgers, Bernard 
Aglionby and another young man, who did not trouble them much, 
and who always went home to the country at the end of the week, 
and stayed there till Monday. 

Lizzie had been at a cheap school, where she had acquired some 
flimsy accomplishments, and a little superficial information—generally 
incorrect—upon such matters as geography, history, and “common 
subjects.” The large and first-rate High School for Girls had been 
disdained, as not being select enough, since tradesmen’s daughters 
went to it. The other large school in the vicinity, at which a really 
first-rate education was to be obtained, was a ladies’ college, avowedly 
intended for rich and exclusive pupils, and of which the terms were 
prohibitory to persons of Mrs. Vane’s annual income ; therefore Lizzie 
had gone to the cheap day-school already mentioned, and had flirted 
at a very early age with the students of the college hard by, with the 
big boys on their way to the grammar-school, and with the clerks 
going down to business, specimens of each of which class she was in 
the habit of meeting on her way to and from her seminary. She 
had been the belle of that truly select establishment for a long time 
before she had left it. Languishing youths had written her notes, 
and sent her valentines and gloves and goodies in abundance ; in fact 
Miss Vane was a reigning beauty—in her set. If she had been in 
another set, the “society” papers would have chronicled her doings, 
and told of her costumes, would have disputed about the colour of her 
eyes, and fought fiercely over her reputation, or want of it. 

Just a year ago, Bernard Aglionby had come to lodge with them, 
replacing another young man who had recommended the place to him. 
Naturally, they had frequently met. Lucy Golding and ‘she had 
talked him over. Lucy said Perey knew him well, but that he never 
came to their house; that he was well known to be impervious to all 
feminine charms and womanly wiles. This, and other communica- 
tions of a like nature, had somewhat piqued Miss Vane, and had 
inspired her with a deep interest in Aglionby. Soon, existence 
ceased to be worth having until at any rate a smile and a compli- 
ment had been wrung from Bernard—some token to show that he 
was not proof against her, however nearly casehardened. It had 
been some little time before the experiment had succeeded—before 
Aglionby had even thoroughly roused to the consciousness that 
there was a pretty girl in the house who smiled kindly upon him. 
Then, whatever he might have felt, he had for some time con- 
cealed his sentiments behind a mask of impassive calm, until one 
day he broke forth, and made} love in a fashion so imperious, and 
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so vehement, as, metaphorically speaking, to carry Miss Vane off 
her feet. She could not withstand the torrent of his fiery nature. 
His piercing eyes seemed to burn through her. His voice, and his 
glance, and his ardour had for the moment thrilled and subdued her, 
and it was such a triumph over Lucy and Percy, and all the rest of 
them—over Bernard’s friends, too—those odd “ Agnostics” who never 
went to church, and who talked about republicanism as if they would 
not be sorry to see it established, and who all—there was the point— 
seemed to think that Aglionby was quite above woman’s influence— 
these incentives, put together, formed a stronger influence than she 
could resist. Aglionby became her accepted lover, and, looking at it 
all from her point of view, she presently began to find that a great 
conquest brings its cares and pains as well as its pleasures. Still, it 
was a conquest, and her power had made itself felt now and then. 
More than once she had cajoled Bernard into giving up some political 
meeting, or some evening of debate; or she had withdrawn him from 
his brother Agnostics in order to take her to the theatre, or go out 
with her to some suburban tea-party. Suburban tea-parties and 
theatre-going were things which she liked, and which Bernard, as 
she very well knew, disliked, so that every time he accompanied her 
to either one or the other entertainment, was a new and tangible 
proof of her ascendency over him. 

This afternoon she had what she considered a very convincing proof 
of this ascendency. Bernard meekly followed her to Mrs. Golding’s, 
and there there were, as he had prophesied, rivers of tea, many 
muffins and teacakes, a number of young people, and a little music 
by way of diversion. Bernard sat in silent anguish during this last 
form assumed by the entertainment. He had some scientific know- 
ledge of music; his mother while she lived had taken care of that; 
and he had a fine natural taste and discrimination in the matter, 
thrilling in answer to all that was grand or elevated in the art. His 
one solitary personal extravagance was to attend the series of fine 
concerts which were given every autumn and winter season at 
Irkford. The performances this afterrioon caused him pain and 
dejection. He experienced a sense of something akin to shame; to 
him it all appeared a sort of exposé. Lizzie, in the, sublime bliss- 


fulness of ignorance, boldly sat down and sang in a small voice, nasal, 
flat, and affected : 


“We sat by the river, you and J, 
In the sweet summer-time long ago.” 


Tt was terrible. He was thankful when at last Lizzie arose and 
said it was time to be going to church. That was her moment of 
triumph, or rather, it ought to have been—when Miss Golding, it may 
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be innocently, or it may be of malice aforethought, but certainly 
with every appearance of ingenuous surprise, exclaimed : 

“To church! I thought you never went to church, Mr. Aglionby.” 

“T go with Lizzie whenever she likes,” he said carelessly and 
haughtily. “It pleases her, and does me no harm.” 

“Oh—h! Bernard!” cried his betrothed, her cup of pleasure 
dashed from her lips; while a young lady who was almost a stranger, 
and who appeared struck with this remark of Bernard’s, said severely 
that she could not understand how going to church could harm any 
one. ‘To which he, inwardly annoyed by the silly stupidity of the 
whole affair, replied nonchalantly that it was nevertheless very bad 
for some constitutions, his amongst them, and amidst the consterna- 
tion produced by this statement, he and Lizzie departed. 

“Really, Bernard, you do upset me when you come out with those 
awful remarks of yous. Poor Miss Smith couldo’t make you out 
at all.” 

“T daresay not. Iam sure it is a matter of complete indifference 
to me whether she made me out or not.” 

“Yes, you will set public opinion at defiance, and it will do you 
no good, say what you like.” 

“My child,” said he, drawing her hand through his arm, and 
laying his own upon it, “I think you can hardly be called a judge as 
to what is public opinion. If you mean that Miss Smith represents 
it, I don’t care to please it. And if I go to church with you at your 
wish, what do fifty Miss Smiths and their silly ideas matter ?” 

“Ab, but I don’t know whether it is not very wicked in you to 
come to church, when you don’t believe in a word of what is going 
on. Iam not sure that I do right to bring you, only I keep hoping 
that it will have some good effect upon you.” 

“Well, it has,” he said tenderly. “It has the effect of making 
me love you and prize you ten times more for your goodness and 
your faith.” 

They were reconciled, as they entered the gates of the churchyard, 
and joined the throng going in, while the.loud, clanging bells 
overhead sounded almost deafening, and the steeple rocked to their 
clamorous summons. 

Bernard liked sitting there, through the evening service, with 
Lizzie by his side ; and he liked the walk home through the fields, 
under the clear, starlit sky, and then through the streets, between 
the lines of lamps. When she hung on his arm, and they talked 
nothings together, then he felt at home with her, he forgot her bad 
singing, and her conventional little thoughts and stereotyped ideas. 
In the province of talking nothings Lizzie was at home, was natural, 
unaffected, even spirited. So soon as she left them she became 
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insipid and artificial, and this was what Aglionby had dimly felt for 
some time, though he had not given a definite name to the sensation. 
They talked nothings to-night, and he parted from her in the warm 
conviction that she was a dear, lovely little creature, that she was 
the woman who loved him, and whom he loved, and to whom he was 
going to be loyal and true to his life’s end. 























Lord Edward Sit;Gerald. 





Amonc the Irishmen who took part in the events which led to the 
rebellion of 1798, and stood out boldly to denounce and resist the 
corrupt despotism beneath which their country groaned, there are 
few who hold so high a place as Lord Edward FitzGerald. It was 
patriotism, wholly disinterested, that urged him to the lengths he 
went; and had the cause he espoused been gained, instead of lost, he 
would have been ranked among the heroes of modern history. As it 
is, his memory will always be cherished by his countrymen. 

He was born in 1763, being the fifth son of James, first Duke of 
Leinster, by his marriage with Lady Emilia Lennox, daughter of 
Charles, second Duke of Richmond. He was ten years old when he 
lost his father. The following year, his mother married a Scotch 
gentleman, named Ogilvie, who proved an excellent stepfather to her 
younger children. 

The army was the profession for which young FitzGerald was 
intended, and to which his own taste inclined. We find him at 
seventeen, in America, serving with his regiment, the 19th, in the war 
with our revolted colonies. Here his gallant conduct procured him 
the post of aide-de-camp to Lord Rawdon. Wherever the danger was 
greatest, there he was to be found; in one engagement he received a 
deep sword-cut in the thigh, was dashed from his horse, and left on 
the field for dead. He was discovered, in such sorry plight, by a 
poor Indian, who carried him to his hut, and nursed him till he was 
able to be removed to Charlestown. This negro, who became 
strongly attached to the young man he had befriended, refused to 
leave him, and we hear of him often as “ the faithful Tony,” following 
his master wherever he went. 

On the conclusion of the American war, the 19th Regiment pro- 
ceeded to the island of Saint Lucia, in the West Indies. Having 
remained with it there some months, Lord Edward returned home at 
the instance of his relations in Ireland. About the same time, a 
dissolution of Parliament took place, and he was brought in by his 
eldest brother, the Duke of Leinster, as representative for the borough 
of Athy. He now settled down to lead a life which, when contrasted 
with the stirring scenes in which he had taken part in America, 
seemed tame enough. Still the time passed pleasantly, for he spent 
it chiefly with his mother, whom he loved with a tenderness not at all 
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too common among sons, either then or now. The Duchess, it may 
here be observed, was that lady the full sweetness of whose expression 
of countenance Sir Joshua Reynolds, when painting her portrait, 
found it difficult to render, and told Burke so. She appears to have 
been quite as sweet as she looked, besides being the most indulgent 
of parents to her soldier son, and—as one is tempted to imagine—her 
favourite child. 

Dublin at this period was a gay capital (not a dowdy dowager 
among cities), and Lord Edward, while mixing in society there, met, 
and fell in love with, Lady Catherine Meade,* a daughter of Lord 
Clanwilliam. Before this affair of the heart had advanced too far, his 
cautions stepfather, to get him out of temptation’s way, hurried him 
off to England, and persuaded him, as Parliament was then up, to go 
through a course of gunnery instruction at Woolwich. Lord Edward 
consented to the plan; yet that, in the midst of his studies, his heart 
remained in Ireland, is pretty clear from the tone of his letters to the 
Duchess. “I am as busy as ever,” he writes in midsummer 1786 : 


“itis the only resource 1 have, for I have no pleasure in anything. I 
need not suy I hope you are kind to pretty dear Kate; I am sure you are. 
I want you to like her almost as much as I do;—it is a feeling I always 
have with people I love excessively.” 


It would be unfair to accuse Lord Edward of fickleness, when he 
at least appears to have been serious: nevertheless, it is certain that, 
before the year was out, he had forgotten “pretty Kate,” and fallen 
a victim to the superior charms of his first cousin, Miss Lennox, at 
whose father’s house in Sussex he had been staying on a visit. In this 
case, too, the course of true love refused to run smoothly. The lady’s 
father would not hear of their marrying, his leading objections being 
their youth, and the inadequacy of their means. At length, seeing 
that his nephew was likely to prove a lover more constant than 
reasonable, he forbade him to enter his house. 

This was a cruel disappointment to the young man, and the 
inactive life he led on his return to Dublin—varied only by his 
Parliamentary duties—made him feel it all the more. His one wish 
now was to get away—he cared not how far—anywhere, so that the 
scene were changed. Without telling anybody of his intentions, he 
set out to join the 54th Regiment, into which he had exchanged at the 
time of his leaving the West Indies, and which was now stationed at 
St. John’s, New Brunswick. He went first to Halifax, and made the 
journey thence to St. John’s by land. His letters, recounting what he 


saw on the way, show that he possessed no mean powers of observation 
and description. 


* Afterwards Lady Powerscourt. 
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A love-sick man is usually attracted by solitude, and so it was 
with the subject of this paper. Uppermost in his thoughts was the 
remembrance of his cousin, and he repines at the idea that she might 
have been his, had the social status of each been other than it was. 
“Tf it were not,” he writes, 


“that the people I love, and wish to live with, are civilised people, and 
like houses, &c., I really would join the savages, and leaving all our ficti- 
tious, ridiculous wants, be what nature intended we should be. Savages 
have all the real happiness of life without any of those inconveniences, or 
obstacles to it, which custom has introduced among us. They enjoy the 
love and company cf their wives, relations, and friends, without any inter- 
ference of interests or ambition to separate them.” 


Fortunately, his regimental duties kept his mind employed, or he 
might have given way overmuch to gloomy reflections. He relates in 
what manner his days were spent: 


“T get up at five o’clock, go out and exercise the men from six till eight, 
come home and breakfast; from that till three I read, write and settle all 
the different business of the regiment; at four we dine, at half after six we 
go out, parade, and drill till sundown; from that till nine I walk by 
myself, build castles in the air, think of you all, reflect on the pleasant 
time past as much as possible, and on the disagreeable as little as possible; 
think of all the pleasant things that may yet happen, and of none of the 
unpleasant ones. When I am tired of myself, come home to bed and sleep 
till the faithful Tony comes in the morning. His black face is the only 
thing that I yet feel attached to.” * 


In summer, this routine was varied by exploring expeditions up 
some river or creek in his canoe; in winter, by skating or moose- 
hunting. 

The celebrated William Cobbett was at this time a sergeant-major 
in the 54th, engaged, in his moments of leisure, in that task of self- 
instruction and self-improvement which enabled him to make a figure 
in the world. He tells us that it was owing to the good offices of his 
major, Lord Edward, that he afterwards obtained his discharge from 
the army. 

In 1789 FitzGerald set out homewards on leave.” His first stage 
was to Quebec from Frederickstown, a journey of 175 miles, described 
as being “ entirely through uninhabited woods, morasses, and mountains 
—a route never before attempted even by the Indians.” He and his 
‘companions accomplished this unprecedented journey in twenty-six 
days, steering their course by compass. But this exploit did not 
satisfy him. He had long set his heart on descending the Mississippi 
to New Orleans, and here was his opportunity for so doing. The 
voyage, full as it was of interest and variety, delighted him. “It has 


* Letters to his mother, August 1788. 
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done me a great deal of good,” he says in a letter to one of his 
brothers : “I have seen human nature under all its forms. Everywhere 
it is the same; but the wilder it is, the more virtuous.” 

While at New Orleans, awaiting a passage to England, he heard 
of the marriage of his charming cousin, Miss Lennox, with Lord 
Bathurst. He says that he bore the unwelcome intelligence “ tolerably 
well;” but, for all that, he keenly felt so sudden a dissipation of his 
dreams. 

On his arrival in England, he was offered by Pitt, whom he met 
at dinner at the Duke of Richmond’s, the command of the then 
projected expedition against Cadiz. The opening, an excellent one 
for a young, ambitious soldier, was readily and thankfully snatched 
at. Next day, however, he learned what he was ignorant of before, 
namely, that, during his absence, his brother of Leinster, had returned 
him to Parliament for the county of Kildare. Now his political 
opinions had long since been formed. When sitting for Athy, three 
years before, he had consistently followed the lead of such lights as 
Grattan and Curran, and his vote had been invariably given against 
the Government. 

The Ministry from whom he received an appointment, would, of 
course, expect his support in return. But to desert the ranks of 
the opposition, and act against his conscience, was what a man, 
honest as he was, could not bring himself to do. Accordingly, he 
withdrew his acceptance of the command that had been offered to 
him. At this his uncle was much incensed ; and it is supposed, not 
without reason, that the English Government began, from this 
moment, to watch his conduct with suspicion. 

Liberal as Lord Edward’s opinions already were, the close friend- 
ship he formed while in London with Fox, Sheridan, and other 
Whig leaders, did not tend to make them less so. The political 
turmoil commencing in France was occupying the attention, and (as 
yet) winning the sympathy of all lovers of liberty. It was im- 
possible for any patriotic Irishman to watch the progress of the 
revolution there, and not look forward to a time when his own 
country might free herself from the bonds that English misrule had 
cast around her. So eagerly did he follow the struggle that he seems 
almost to have remained blind to the hideous excesses which accom- 
panied it. Here is the tone of exultation in which he alludes to it, 
when writing to his mother from London in October 1792. It 
must be remembered that only a month had passed since the 
authorised massacres committed at the prisons in Paris, had made 
the civilised world shudder. 


“T dined with Charles Fox, Saturday, on coming to town; he was quite 
right about all the good French news. Is it not delightful? It is really 
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shameful to see how much it has affected all our aristocrats. I think one 
may fairly say the Duke of Brunswick and his Germans are bedevilled.” 


He speaks out thus bluntly, but in the next few sentences, the 
softer side of his character is apparent : 


“T begin to feel a little pity for the emigrants, though I am sure they 
deserve none. They have so completely ruined their cause, that I believe 
they will lose everything. Some, I am sure, thought they were acting 
aright and honourably; and these, though surprised and angry at their 
errors, one cannot help pitying.” 


To be absent from the scene of action was no longer possible. 
He hurried over to Paris, and put up with his friend, Thomas Paine, 
the author of the ‘Rights of Man,’ for whom he had the profoundest 
admiration, and to whose “simplicity of manner, goodness of heart, 
and strength of mind,” he bears testimony. He attended a meeting 
at which, besides a host of English, several deputies from the Con- 
vention assembled. Here ultra-republican speeches were made, and 
highly significant toasts proposed. To one of the latter, the following 
fervent wish was tacked on: “ May the patriotic airs (a ira, the 
Carmagnole, and the Marseillaise, soon become the favourite music 
of every army, and may the soldier and the citizen join in the 
chorus!” Another followed “to the speedy abolition of all heredi- 
tary titles and feudal distinctions.” 

These irregular doings quickly became known to the authorities 
at home, the result being that FitzGerald’s name was straightway 
removed from the army list. 

He was not unprepared to hear this: indeed it was only what he 
expected. He dismissed the matter from his thoughts, which were 
now completely absorbed, not only by the political crisis of which he 
was a witness, but by a subject more nearly affecting his own 
personal happiness. In the love affair with his cousin, his hopes, 
as we have seen, had been blighted. He had since then indulged in 
divers fleeting liaisons, but in no serious attachment. He was not 
destined, though, to continue heart-whole for long. 

Going to the theatre one evening with his friend Mr. Stone, to see 
a play called ‘ Lodoiska,’ his attention was caught by the extreme 
beauty of a young girl who, in company with two other ladies and a 
gentleman, sat in a box near his own. Mr. Stone was happily 
acquainted with the whole party, which consisted of Madame de 
Genlis, her daughter and son-in-law (M. and Madame de Valence) 
and her so-called adopted child, Pamela Sims. As soon as the curtain 
had fallen on the first act, he led the impatient Irishman to the box, 
and introduced him to those within. 

FitzGerald was very cordially received by Madame de Genlis, who ~ 
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had only recently arrived from England, where she had enjoyed the 
friendship and hospitality of their mutual friend Sheridan.* He 
found her as ardent in the cause of liberty as he was himself; but 
when the lovely Pamela raised her splendid eyes to his, and breathed 
the same sentiments, in language simpler though none the less sincere, 
he was enslaved at once. 

And if Lord Edward was attracted by Pamela, no less so was she 
by him. He was now in his twenty-ninth year. In stature, he was 
rather short than tall. His figure was strongly and symmetrically 
built. His face was oval in form, his features regular, and his com- 
plexion healthfully ruddy. His dark full blue eyes were shaded by 
jet-black lashes which lent a peculiar softness to their expression. 
His gait was easy and active, his demeanour marked by an Irish 
heartiness, together with a certain courtliness acquired during his 
early youth in France. ‘To complete his portrait, the following 
encomium passed on him by General Sir John Doyle, who had served 
on the staff with him in America, may here be quoted : 


‘Of my friend FitzGerald’s excellent qualities, I should never tire in 
speaking. I never knew so lovable a person, and every man in the army, 
from the general to the drummer, would cheer the expression. His frank 
and open manner, his universal benevolence, his garté de coeur, his valour 
almost chivalrous, and above all, his unassuming tone, made him the idol 
of all who served with him. He had great animal spirits which bore him 
' up against all fatigue; but his courage was entirely independent of those 
spirits—it was a valour sui generis. Had fortune happily placed him in a 
situation, however difficult, where he could legitimately have brought those 
varied qualities into play, 1 am confident he would have proved a proud 
ornament to his country.” + 

And now, quitting our main subject for a space, let us turn to 
Pamela, who, if only for her beauty, merits more than a passing 
glance. In the first place, who was she? She is declared by Madame 
de Genlis in her‘ Memoirs’ to have been the daughter of an English- 
man named Seymour, or Seymours,t who, though well-born himself, 
had married beneath him, thereby offending his relations. After 
his marriage, Seymours (alias de Brixey) and his wife (whose 
maiden name was Sims) fled together from the frowns of his 
family, and settled at Fogo Island, off the north-east coast 
of Newfoundland. There, in process of time, Mrs. Seymours de 
Brixey gave birth to a daughter, who received the name of Nancy. 


* The poet Rogers states that Sheridan was himself one of Pamela’s 
numerous admirers, and gave himself considerable trouble, on one occasion, 
in putting together some French verses for her acceptance.—‘ Table-talk 
of Samuel Rogers,’ p. 69. 

+ Moore’s ‘ Life and Death of Lord Edward FitzGerald,’ pp. 26, 27. 

_ = Strange to say, this gentleman figures in Pamela’s marriage-contract 
as William de Brixey. 
VOL. LXIL. D 
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The father then died, and his widow, accompanied by Nancy, re- 
turned to England in a state of destitution, and establishing herself 
at Christchurch in Hampshire, kept the wolf from the door by 
taking in needlework. She resumed for herself, and her child, her 
maiden name. Four years afterwards, a Mr. Forth, whom the Duke 
of Orleans had commissioned to pick up wne petite Anglaise as a 
schoolroom companion for his children, happening to be at Christ- 
church, saw little Nancy Sims, and having somehow persuaded her 
mother to part with her, took her away to France. Madame de 
Genlis, governess—or governor as she styled herself—of the Duke’s 
children, took a strong fancy to the little stranger, re-named her 
Pamela, for the sake of euphony, and bestowed the same care on her 
education as on that of her more distinguished pupils. Fearing 
however lest the widow Sims should reclaim Pamela at some future 
time, she went to England, and there induced the good woman to 
sign an acte de cession of the girl in the Court of King’s Bench, in 
return for the sum of twenty-five guineas! 

This odd story, received with distrust from the first, is now classed 
with the many other fictions for which we are indebted to the 
authoress of ‘Les Annales de la Vertu.’ The explanation to which 
the unkind public lent a readier ear, was that Pamela was the 
daughter of Madame de Genlis herself, by the Duke of Orleans. 
Indeed, the striking resemblance she bore to Madame on the one 
side, and to one—if not two— of the duke’s legitimate children on 
the other, was taken as sufficient proof that such was the case." 

As to the personal charms of Pamela, there is no difference of 
opinion among those who knew her. Her beauty is extolled by all. 
Visitors to the palace of Versailles may remember a picture there in 


* It is amusing to hear how the tongue of London society wagged on 
this topic. When the celebrated instructress of youth paid her first visit 
to England in 1785, she went to see Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill; 
and that prince of gossips in relating the circumstance to his corre- 
spondent, Lady Ossory, says, “ Madame de Genlis was accompanied by 
Pamela, whom she did not even present to me, and whom she has 
educated to be very like herself in the face.” Later on too, in 1791, the 
greater part of which year Madame de Genlis spent in this country, Miss 
Townshend, a lady holding a post at Court, was similarly impressed. “1 
went last night,” she writes, “to Lady Hume’s, to see some French curiosi- 
ties, Madame de Genlis, Mademoiselle d’Orléans, and the English foundling, 
as they call her, Pamela, who has as French a face as possible, and in my 
opinion, and in the opinion of many others last night, is very like the first- 
mentioned lady ; though Madame de Genlis is very ugly now, while Pamela 
is beautiful. But it is only the difference of age. They sat in a circle to 
be stared at, and seemed to like it.”—Letter from the Hon. Georgina 
Townshend to Mrs. Stapleton, published in ‘Memoirs of Field Marshal 
Lord Combermere,’ Appendix. 
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which she is represented. The canvas is a large one, the figures 
somewhat under life-size. To the right sits Madame de Genlis, 
twanging her harp; in the centre is Mademoiselle d’Orléans, also 
sweeping the strings, and reading from a music-book held for her by 
Pamela, whose face is seen in profile—a very Hebe, such as Flaxman 
might have designed, or Thorwaldsen wrought in marble. How pure 
in outline are mouth, nose, and chin! How gazelle-like in expression 
is the downcast eye! She is clad in white, her gown fitting close 
around the neck. Over one shoulder a yellow scarf is negligently 
thrown. Her hair, raised, frizzled, and slightly powdered, is bound 
by a pale blue ribbon, within which a bunch of cherries, stuck at 
random, gives a little air of coquetry to an otherwise simple attire. 

But we have left Lord Edward in the theatre conversing with his 
new acquaintances. Before they left, he received from Madame de 
Genlis an invitation to dinner at Raincy, a villa outside Paris belonging 
to the Duke of Orleans, where she was then staying. He went, 
of course, and was more than ever captivated by Pamela. He 
afterwards repaired thither daily, enjoying to the full the delights of 
courtship. 

Early in December, Madame de Genlis set out for the Belgian 
frontier, in compliance with the urgently-expressed desire of the 
Duke of Orleans, who wished the princess, his daughter, removed 
from French territory till affairs grew more settled. Lord Edward 
joined the travellers at the first stage from Paris, and accompanied 
them to Tournay, where they halted for some weeks. It was here 
that his marriage with Pamela took place, and that over, he started 
homewards with his bride. 

On getting to Ireland, the young couple settled for a time at 
Frescati, a place near Dublin belonging to the Duchess of Leinster. 
In Lord Edward’s letters to her thence, we obtain some pleasing 
glimpses of his early married life. Here is one: 


“We came here last night, got up to a delightful spring day, and are 
now enjoying the little book-room with the windows open, hearing the 
birds sing. The place looks beautiful. The plants in the passage are just 
watered; and with the passage-door open, the room smells like a green- 
house. Pamela has dressed four beautiful flower-pots, and is now working 
at her frame, while I am sitting in the bay-window with all those pleasant 
feelings which the fine weather, the pretty place, the singing birds, the 
pretty wife, and Frescati, give me.” * 


A year and a half later, he writes to describe a cottage in the town 
of Kildare, where he had gone to live. To those who know the 
Emerald Isle, the name Kildare may only recall a dismal decayed 
little town, with a curious round tower, and an abundance of grunting 


* Letter of May 6, 1793. 


» 2 
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pigs and dirty children. But when a home is truly happy, it is of 
little consequence what its surroundings may be. 


“T think I shall pass a delightful winter here. I have got two fine 
large clumps of turf, which look both comfortable and pretty. I have 
paled in my little flower-garden before my hall door with a lath paling, 
and stuck it full of roses, sweetbrier, honeysuckles, and Spanish broom. 
With Pam and the child* beside me, of a blustering evening, with a good 
turf fire, and a pleasant book—coming in after seeing my poultry put up, 
my garden settled—flower-beds and plants covered, for fear of frost—the 


place looking comfortable and well cared for—I shall be as happy as 
possible.” ¢ 


In alluding to politics, which he occasionally does, he writes in a 
less contented strain ; and it is clear that the happiness which hung 
around his hearth did not attend him in public life. The outlook 
was indeed gloomy for every Irishman who wished well to his 
country. The question which most concerned all patriots, at this 
moment, was that of the enfranchisement of Roman Catholics; but 
the Bill brought in with that object by Grattan was thrown out, while 
the viceroy (Lord Fitzwilliam), who lent his support to the measure, 


was recalled. A Bill for a sadly-needed parliamentary reform shared 
the same fate.t 


Lord Edward had by this time joined the society of United Irish- 
men. The preliminary oath, taken on entering, pledged every member 
to persevere in his endeavours to obtain “an equal, full, and adequate 
representation of all the people of Ireland.” 

There was nothing especially revolutionary in this; it has been 
said, indeed, by one who knew well the leading members of the 


* His son Edward Fox FitzGerald, born 1794. 

+ It is impossible to help contrasting the quiet life here depicted with 
the deeply exciting one which Pamela had been leading in France a few 
years previously. Whether at Belle Chasse, or at the Palais-Royal, she 
was constantly in the society of men who were but waiting to play a pro- 
minent part in the impending Revolution. The odious but plausible 
Barére considered himself her political tutor. Camille Desmoulins, it is 
said, worshipped her at a distance. The very mob were at her feet. 
Madame Vigée Le Brun, in her interesting ‘ Souvenirs,’ mentions how in the 
summer of 1789, she saw Pamela in a hat with long black feathers, riding 
about before the Invalides, followed by two grooms wearing the Orleans 
livery. As the young girl paced to and fro, the crowd made way for her, 
exclaiming, “ She it is whom we will have for our Qneen !” 

t “The Irish Legislature, at this time, consisted of a House of Lords, 
of which fifty-three peers nominated one hundred and twenty-three 
members of the other branch; and of a House of Commons of three 
hundred so-called representatives of the people, scarcely one third of 


whom were freely and fairly returned by popular election.”—‘ Personal 
Recollections of Lord Cloneurry,’ p. 22. 
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society (of which he was at one time himself a member) that at the 
outset of their career, they were “ actuated by the most earnest love 
of the British constitution,” and that a treasonable or disloyal thought 
had never entered their heads. However, as time went on, and they 
saw their hopes scattered to the winds, their intentions in combining 
became considerably extended. They listened to, and at length 
entertained, an offer of the French Government to assist them, by an 
invasion of Ireland, in a plot which they had formed for casting off 
the English yoke, and establishing a republic instead. Lord Edward 
was selected to settle the details of this compact, and he went abroad 
for that purpose. It was not he, however, but an equally active 
membar of the society, Arthur O’Connor, who made the final arrange- 
ment for the intended invasion, at an interview with General Hoche, 
in Switzerland. 

A fleet of forty-three sail, conveying 15,000 men under Hoche’s 
command, set out from Brest in the following December bound for 
Bantry Bay, the point where a landing was to be attempted. 
“Never,” says Moore, “since the Armada, has an expedition been 
doomed to encounter such a concurrence of adverse accidents, such a 
combination of all that is most thwarting in fortune and in the 
elements.” One ship struck on the rocks, and went down, before she 
was clear of Brest Harbour. The others were separated in a fog. 
Sixteen of the squadron came within sight of the Irish coast; but a 
violent gale blowing from off shore kept them tossing in the open for 
six days, and in the end scattered them completely. It was owing to 
no energetic measures on England’s part that this expedition did not 
prove a perfect success; for though there were two British fleets in 
the Channel, they were anywhere but near the Cork coast. The 
attempt served to put England on her guard, and that was all. 
It is generally admitted now that had Hoche and even 5000 French 
soldiers landed safely in the Bay, they would, in the then disaffected 
state of the country, have been joined by the majority ef the inhabi- 
tants, and Cork must have fallen. 

England now, in self-defence, commenced a series of repressive 
measures, which exasperated the patriotic party in Ireland beyond 
endurance, and drove men who had wavered in their opinions before, 
into the ranks of the malcontents. 

The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, and Martial Law declared. 
Deeds of cruelty and barbarity were perpetrated, with which readers 
of Irish history are only too familiar. FitzGerald, and his brother 
United Irishmen, must have seen that all chance of obtaining justice 
for their country was gone. Their eyes were again turned abroad for 
aid, and the promise of joint assistance from France and Holland kept 
their hopes alive. But these were presently dashed to the ground 
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by Lord Duncan’s decisive victory over the Dutch off Camperdown. 
Yet even after this, communications between the Society and the 
French Directory were maintained, and in February 1798, Arthur 
O'Connor, when about to embark for France at Margate, with a view 
to inviting a fresh invasion, was arrested and committed to the 
Tower. 

FitzGerald, whose name, rank, and popularity gave him greater 
influence than his colleagues, was now regarded as the leader of the 
movement, and he threw himself into it with characteristic zeal. He 
appointed a revolutionary staff, and issued instructions to the rebel 
forces. Meetings of the executive committee were held repeatedly, 
and secretly, at different places. But while the plot proceeded, the 
Government availed itself of the services of one Thomas Reynolds, a 
turn-coat and informer, to gain sure information regarding the doings 
of the plotters. Warrants were issued for the apprehension of the 
members of the executive committee, and, on the 12th of March, a 
number of them were arrested at a meeting convened at the house of 
Oliver Bond, a merchant of Dublin. 

By the merest accident, FitzGerald was absent on the occasion, and 
therefore remained at large. A hot search for him began at once. 
The sheriff, with a party of minor officials, repaired to Leinster House, 
where he and Lady Edward had for some time been established. 
There they found Lady Edward, who, though alarmed on her hus- 
band’s account by their arrival, answered their questions in a perfectly 
collected manner. They demanded all her husband’s papers, and her 
own. ‘These she delivered up. Later in the evening, Lord Edward 
returned home; but, when apprised of the active search for him that 
had begun, he disappeared, and spent the night in the house of a 
confederate. He was obliged to remove thence to a house more 
remotely situated, on the banks of the canal. Here he lived for a 
month under a feigned name, keeping up a correspondence with the 
new Directory, which had been appointed to replace the delegates 
seized at Oliver Bond’s. 

It is said that the members of the Government, the Viceroy more 
especially, were most anxious at this juncture to give FitzGerald every 
chance of quitting the country, if he were so minded. But nothing 
was farther from his thoughts. He was, on the contrary, occupied 
with preparations for the general rising, now fixed for the 23rd of 
May—the plan being that the rebel forces of three counties, Dublin, 
Wicklow, and Kildare, should advance simultaneously on the capital, 
taking by surprise the camp at Loughlinstown, the artillery-station 
at Chapelizod, and finally possessing themselves of the Castle. 

Meantime spies were constantly in search for him. A proclama- 
tion was issued offering a reward of £1000 for his capture. He 
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found it necessary to change his quarters several times. From his 
hiding-place by the canal, he moved to the house of a feather- 
merchant, named. Murphy, in Thomas Street, and from thence to the 
house of a Mr. Moore hard by. From here he ventured out one 
evening in disguise. There seems to be some doubt as to whither he 
was bound. Some assert that he was going to the house of Lord 
Moira, where Lady Edward had arranged to meet him; others, that 
finding the neighbourhood of Thomas Street no longer safe, he had 
accepted the offer of an asylum in the house of one Francis Magan, 
a barrister, and was going there. But, whatever his destination, 
information that he was to be abroad at nightfall reached the Castle 
authorities, and the streets through which he was expected to pass 
were watched in consequence. He set out with an escort of 
friends. 

At a point where two lanes converged, Major Sirr (the town-major) 
with an attendant guard, was posted. As the party approached, Sirr 
attacked them at once; but was himself overthrown in the mud, and 
soundly cudgelled, by one of Fitzgerald’s self-constituted protectors, 
a burly giant named Gallagher. During the scuffle which ensued, 
Lord Edward retraced his steps with all speed to Moore’s. 

Next day, for safety’s sake, he changed his residence again to 
Murphy’s house, and remained for hours concealed in a loft. The 
utmost caution was now necessary, for it was evident that the autho- 
rities were at least aware in what street he was hiding. 

The following morning, a military patrol passed backwards and 
forwards along Thomas Street several times, and at last halted within 
view of Murphy’s windows. They remained there for a bit, and then 
moved off. In the afternoon, Lord Edward dined in company with 
his host. He scarcely touched food. He was suffering from sore- 
throat and a general feeling of malaise, and, the repast over, he went 
up to his bedroom, threw off his coat, and lay down outside the bed. 

It was now the 19th May. Three more days had to pass, and the 
standard of revolt would be raised throughout the island. He had 
by him a map on which the projected attack on Dublin had been 
sketched with his own hand. His uniform as a rebel general—* dark 
green edged with red, together with a handsome military cap of a 
conical form,” were concealed in the loft overhead. One wonders 
whether he felt sure of the triumph of his cause, or whether any 
drops of misgiving had mingled in the cup of hope. He certainly 
little suspected that a couple of informers, greedy for a share of 
secret-service money, had already betrayed him ;* that Town-Majors 


* These informers were Francis Higgins, known as the “Sham Squire,” 
and Francis Magan, the man already mentioned as having offered Fitz- 
Gerald an asylum in his house. The Government reward of £1000 found 
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Sirr and Swan, with Captain Ryan and a number of soldiers, were 
assembling at the door of the house in which he lay. 

Murphy presently went up to Lord Edward’s bedroom with the inten- 
tion of offering him a cup of tea; but he had hardly begun speaking, 
when a great commotion was heard below. Then came the sound of 
hurried footsteps ascending the stairs. The next moment, Major 
Swan walked in. He told Lord Edward that he had come to arrest 
him. “You know me, my Lord,” were his words, “and I know you: 
it will be in vain to resist.” 

Upon this, Lord Edward leaped up from the bed with a wave- 
bladed dagger, which he carried about him, raised ready to strike. 
The Major, seeing his intention, discharged at him a pocket-pistol, 
the bullet of which grazed his shoulder. The shock threw Fitz- 
Gerald backwards ; but he was up again in an instant, and aimed a 
vigorous blow at Swan, who, though he parried it in a measure, was 
stabbed in the side. Captain Ryan now rushed in armed with a 
sword-cane, and seizing Lord Edward, threw him on the bed, receiv- 
ing however, as he did so, a deep and dangerous wound in the 
stomach. When the struggling men regained their feet, Ryan was 
bleeding from a number of gaping cuts, but holding on with steady 
courage to his prisoner. Swan was kept for the moment aloof by 
the ferocity with which Lord Edward laid about him with his 
dagger. 

In the meantime, Major Sirr was engaged in placing pickets round 
the house ; but on hearing the report of Swan’s pistol, he entered and 
hastened up stairs, with his own pistol on full cock. On reaching 
the second landing, he found FitzGerald writhing between his captors, 
both of whom, bleeding and exhausted, clung around his legs. 
“Without hesitation,” writes Sirr, in a letter describing the san- 
guinary scene, “I fired at Lord Edward's dagger arm (lodging several 
slugs in his shoulder) and the instrument of death fell to the 
ground.” 

FitzGerald staggered back ; but, wounded as he was, he continued 
his efforts to get free. It was not until a guard of soldiers had been 
called up, who forced him to the ground with the weight of their 
firelocks, that he became quiescent. He was then carried down to 
the hall, where he made a final and desperate attempt at escape, 
during which somebody from behind—a drummer, it is said—inflicted 
a wound in the back of his neck, which added much to his sufferings 


its way into the pocket of the former, as well as a pension of £300 a year. 
The latter obtained £200 a year for his share in the betrayal, and large 
sums for similar services rendered subsequently.—Sce ‘The Sham Squire. 
and the Bloodhounds of ’98,’ by W. J. Fitzpatrick. 
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at the last. He was removed in a sedan chair to the Castle under a 
military guard of treble strength, for it was thought that the mob, 
which had assembled in force along the route, might attempt the 
rescue of their idol. Indeed so fully was a rising with that object 
expected, that the Dublin garrison remained under arms throughout 
the night. 

At the Castle, his wounds—at first pronounced to be not dangerous 
—were dressed. While this was being done, a Mr. Watson, the 
Lord Lieutenant’s private secretary, asked him whether he would like 
any message delivered to Lady Edward. 

“No, no,” was his reply, “thank you, nothing—nothing. Only 
break it to her tenderly.” 

From the Castle he was removed to Newgate on the requisition of 
the magistrates, inasmuch as the frightful injuries he had inflicted 
on Captain Ryan were declared by the doctors to be mortal. 

For some days before this, the friends of the prisoner had been 
in ignorance of his movements. When a reward for his capture was 
offered by Government, their hope, and, in several cases, their firm 
belief, was that he had fled the country. When, therefore, the 
announcement of his arrest, and of the circumstances attending it, 
reached them, their astonishment was only equalled by their dismay. 
His wife, when the first burst of grief had subsided, sought per- 
mission to join him in prison. But \this was refused, and a few 
days afterwards, in obedience to an order of the Privy Council, she 
quitted Ireland.* 

At first it was thought that Lord Edward would recover from his 
wounds. But for this rest was necessary, and with a mind disturbed 
as his was, rest was out of the question. How terrible a prospect 
was that which lay before him!—a trial, which could only result 
in one way, followed by an ignominious death on the scaffold. On 
the last day of the month, he heard of the death of Captain Ryan. 
Remorse for a deed committed in a transport of fury, and the thought 
that, to the other charges against him, there was now added that of 
murder, affected him deeply. Awaking from a short and troubled 
sleep on the morning of the 2nd of June, he heard a commotion 
outside his prison window. Inquiring the causc, he was told that 
the execution of the rebel Clinch was taking place. The same 
night he was in a raging fever, and delirious. His frantic ex- 
clamations could be heard outside the prison walls. 

Most of his near kindred—mother, stepfather, and sisters—were 
now in England; but an aunt and brother (Lady Louisa Conolly, and 
Lord Henry FitzGerald) were in Dublin, and urgently appealing to 

* Among the papers seized at Leinster House were some showing that 
she was as deeply implicated in the conspiracy as her husband. 
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the clemency of the Viceroy and Chancellor (Lords Camden and 
Clare) for admission to their suffering relative. Their appeals were 
sternly rejected, until the surgeon-general, who was attending the 
prisoner, pronounced his condition to be hopeless. They were then 
admitted. 

Lord Edward FitzGerald was now calm. His wandering senses 
returned as his strength ebbed, and he recognised the faces of those 
he loved so well at his bedside. “It is heaven to me to see you!” 
were his few faint words, as they bent in anguish over him. 

“He smiled at me,” writes Lady Louisa, in her touching account 
of the scene, “which I shall never forget, though I saw death in his 
dear face at the time.” 

The interview did not last long. The dying man’s thoughts were 
evidently confused, and he spoke but little. His aunt and brother 
left him, promising to return next day; but they had really bid 
adieu to him forever. Three hours after their departure, he breathed 
his last. 

Such was the end of a man whose honesty of purpose cannot be 
questioned, whatever may be thought of the national movement which 
he led. “If,” says Dr. Macnevin, 


“he had been actuated in political life by dishonourable ambition, he had 
ouly to cling to his great family connections, and parliamentary influence. 
They, unquestionably, would have advanced his fortunes, and gratified his 
desires. The voluntary sacrifices he made, and the magnanimous manner 
in which he devoted himself to the independence of Ireland, are incon- 
testable proofs of the purity of his soul.” 
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A Winter’s Evening in the Sens. 


Now the sun sinks the distant swamp below, 
Steals back its golden streamers of the light ; 
Old Norwich pile has lost its burnished glow, 
And all has vanished in the approaching night. 


In dusky groups the slender poplars stand, 
And far off rear their forms against the sky; 
While clustering pollards mark the level strand, 
Or frozen brooks that one time rippled by. 


The shrill north wind its old-world legend sings, 
Forsakes the Arctic fastness of its throne, 
And bears the dread Ice Maiden on its wings, 


To range the marsh and make the Fens its own. 


Again the frost has numbed the leaden clouds; 
A myriad snow-shaped forms are flitting past ; 
The hungry wildfowl wheel in timid crowds, 
And scream a piercing burden to the blast. 


Pile up the fir-logs, pile, upon the fire! 

Our limbs are cold; this evening gloom appals; 
That ruddy blaze shall flash its beams yet higher, 
And chase the thousand shadows from the walls! 


C. K. 
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Death and Burial in Spain. 





“ Nunea volverdn”—they will never return! The bright days of 
yore have gone: the friends we loved have gone: and nunca volverdn, 
they will never return to us again. 

“ Nunea volverin” !|—so say all classes in Spain, in their hour of 
bereavement and desolation: “the fair Primavera, or early spring, 
will come with its wealth of smiling fields, and painted flowers: the 
summer heats will come: the tropic, the autumnal rains—all will 
return ; but the hours, days, years, and friends that have passed come 
no more”! 

Even Omnipotence cannot recall the past. Death comes to all: 
the fever runs its course, the medical man throws up the sponge— 
is all over: tender care and skilful advice are of no avail, and resort 
must be made to the last offices of the Church. 

Children of nature, holding their tenure of life by natural more 
than artificial right, it is at spring and fall that the Spaniards die ; 
in the summer heats, deaths are very rare; and in the chilly, but 
little-varying temperature of the winter, still more rare. 

But when the sere and yellow leaf is whirling through the gusty 
air, or floating down in mournful silence, beneath the settled rain, 
then the aged die in shoals; and when the trees, in March, essay to 
put on their vernal robe of green, and the strong succeed, and the 
weak trees stand powerless and naked, unable to put forth their 
strength, then die the young—the girl of 13, just budding into 
womanhood, but too delicate to fulfil her task: the little child, 
essaying to cut its first teeth—these then fail in the race, and are 
gathered into the great army of the departed. 

And so the Spaniard calls Autumn the “ Harvest of the aged,” and 
Spring, the “ Harvest of the young.” 

Almost invariably, it is at night that the Host (su Majestad) is 
carried to the dying. 

You are sitting writing at your table, at 8 or 9 p.m. of autumn 
eve: suddenly from the old church tower ring out three, then three 
more, then three more—a trinity of sharp clangs of one bell: the 
priests assemble in the chapel—(they live hard by, in their clergy- 
house, and one always keeps a lamp outside his window, in wakeful 
slumbers, ready to rise if summoned and carry the Host to any poor 
man)—and, in five minutes, heralded by a boy in red petticoats, 
ringing his bell, and preceded by six candle-bearers, the clergy 
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carrying the Host pass up the silent street; your servants open the 
shutters, and place a candle in the window: they crouch down, and 
murmur, their hands clasped around each other’s waists : 


x 

“Sefior mio Jesu Cristo, 
No soy digno, ni merezco: 
Pues que vuestra Majestad 
Infinita, Infinita. 


II. 


Entre en mi pobre pobre 
Morada, y todos mis pecados 
Siempre sean perdonados 
Y mi alma salva, salva 
Sea y sana, Jesu Cristo!” 


(“ Jesus, my Lord, I deserve nothing: am worthy of nothing: but 
let Thy infinite Majesty enter into my poor body, and my sins shall 
then be pardoned, and my soul be safe and whole.”) 

These couplets are murmured by the mistress, as well as by her 
servant; and to my own mind, the mere fact of a girl, fresh from the 
cares of the kitchen, the nursery, or the “new dress,” having the 
courage to kneel down and pray to her God, is a striking witness to 
true religion. 

“ How hard,” said the Spectator some years since in an article 
headed “ A good work in Brighton,’—“ how hard for a lady to go on 
her knees, as did Mrs. V., and pray with her butcher !” 

The tinkle of the bell waxes fainter and fainter along the dusky 
and winding street: in a semicircle of lights, with two policemen, 
sword in hand, on guard, the lay processionists stand outside the 
sick man’s door: the priests walk upstairs to administer the Host to 
the dying man: a graceful, bending, black-robed figure, pale, tearful- 
eyed, worn with nursing, meets them with a deep obeisance and the 
words “ Padre, bienvenido” (Welcome, father) ! 

All around are heard the signs of woe: the stifled sob, the 
hysterical wailing and weeping ; the men are smoking the soothing 
cigarette, that universal and chief comfort in this land, and stand, 
reverently, here and there. 

If the patient be suffering from an ordinary disease, and has been 


a regular observer of the Church rites, and possesses the following 
document-— 


“ Confesé y se aprobé en Doctrina cristiana, aiio de 1857 en la Iglesia . 
Prioral de la ciudad del Puerto de Santa Maria. 


“A, BARRERAL”— 
or something akin to it, there is no obstacle to his receiving 
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the Host; the noise, the light, the excitement, the heat constantly 
extinguish the flickering flame of life, and ere the priests and their 
sacred burden haye reached home, he to whom they have ministered 
has passed away. 

But there are some terrible diseases, in which the Host cannot be 
administered, and oh! how bitter is this to the friends and relations 
who stand around the sick man’s couch, since, to a Spaniard, to die 
without having been fortified by the last rites of the Church, which, 
with her dying, it may be, but still beauteous charms and graces, has 
wound herself round his heart, from the day, when, a little child, he 
looked with reverence around the dark aisles, and heard with awe the 
pealing notes of the organ roll from wall to wall,—to die without 
the last rites is bitter indeed ! 

Yet the Church is not powerless. She has her own dernier 
ressort, 

The patient has the vomit, and would throw up the Forma, or 
wafer; the Host cannot be administered ; or, he is too far gone to 
swallow it; it cannot be. 

So the friends are consulted, and they say “ We desire, on his 
behalf, that the Church should give him extreme unction,” which is 
done, only however in desperate cases. 

The bed-clothes are turned down; with due decency the forehead, 
chest, soles of the feet, &c., are “anointed with oil in the name of 
the Lord,” and the kiss is given, and the sufferer dies, and goes to 

lory. 
. Hence, the Spanish proverb: “ Yo soy como los oleados”—i.e, 
I am as one who has received extreme unction, 7.e. so far gone 
that it does not matter who sees my nakedness ! 

How many a dying person have I heard use this striking expres- 
sion. 

So strong and clinging a hold has this Church phraseology 
taken upon the minds of the lower and middle classes—even a man 
heavily in debt, and no longer able to conceal the fact, will say, “I 
am as one who has received extreme unction ! ” 

In this semi-tropic climate, there is none of that weary keeping of 
the cold clay in the house as long as possible, which seems to me at 
once so senseless and so painful in cold climates; the funeral follows 
close upon the very heels of death, it is fixed by law that it cannot 
be deferred beyond the day after death, save for special reason, by 
special licence of the Alcalde of the town. 

So the time of watching by the corpse is short enough, and the 
sweet smile has hardly died from the face before its niche in the 
cemetery is gaping for it. 

Tn ancient days, in Spain, the dead were robed, according to their 
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sex, in the garb of monk or nun, and thus buried, a practice which 
gave rise to the peasant dictum, “Only nuns and monks die in 
Spain!” But now they are buried, according to taste, in white, or, 
more often, in their ordinary clothes; a babe would be laid out in its 
white baby clothes ; a bride, in her wedding-dress. 

During the night, and part of the day preceding the funeral, the 
body lies in state, oftentimes in a room with window open to the 
street ; lighted candles burn all around; the body, in its slight coffin, 
is literally smothered with flowers, the rich aromatic, exotic blossoms 
of the heliotrope, the perfumed geranium, the orange, the myrtle, or 
the sweet cystus. 

On a Good Friday, at 11 p.m. of night, a crowd of black-robed, 
middle and peasant class, went surging underneath my windows, in 
the peaceful town of Puerto Santa Maria, towards a lowly tenement 
in a narrow wynd of the outskirts, and, following it, I found a dozen 
or two of, apparently, artisans and their wives, gazing in at the dead 
Christ. The pious owner of the house, a poor man, had purchased a 
ghastly wooden image of Christ bearing His cross, and deposited it in 
a coffin, lighting it up, and keeping watch by it, with his wife and 
young children; all who passed joined in the wailing Good Friday 
chant, called the “ Sancte,” which hangs mournful upon the night 
air, throughout the whole night of Holy Thursday, in so many 
Andalucian towns. 

There is no, or very little crape known in Spain, save in the larger 
cities; a plain black dress is the usual mourning; the lady friends of 
the family kneel round the coffin, ere it leaves the room so lately 
filled with the wail and last struggling sighs of its occupant, ere he 
left the scene of his earthly probation; they kiss the cold forehead, 
and, although they do not kick and scream, and become hysterical, 
they burst into passionate paroxysms of grief, and, grieving, turn 
silently away. 

The priests, some four or five would be the average number, are at 
the door ; if the coffin be that of a child, it is very slight, not to say 
flimsy, and painted of a light blue, picked out with gilt stars, costing 
two dollars more or less ; if of a grown-up person, it is of slight or 
massive wood, according to the pecuniary means of the family; a 
cheap coffin would cost about two guineas, a costly one, twenty. The 
lid is constantly left open. 

Each priest receives from 10s. 6d. to £5 for performing his share 
in the march to the cemetery; every male friend of the family is 
waiting outside; the labourer has left his hoe in the field, the car- 
penter his workshop, the tailor his counter, and, on an average, from 
50 to 100, all, in fact, who knew the dead man, follow his remains to 
their last earthly resting-place, the priests going before, in white and 
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black robes, with birettas on head, preceded by choristers and a mace- 
bearer, and lights in costly lanterns, and singing the grand but 
mournful strains of the Spanish funeral anthem. At the cemetery 
gates the ceremony, so far as the Church is concerned, is at an end; 
the priests turn back, the decorous, reverent crowd, gentle and simple 
walking side by side, as befits men who walk in the presence of a 
common foe, without distinction ; the veriest peasant, in most parts 
of Spain, wears the same capa as his master; hard were it to tell the 
difference of rank. 

The bricklayer, trowel in hand, stands ready beside the opened 
niche, the coffin is pushed in, bricked up, cigarettes are lit, the crowd 
wends its way home to club, or family dinner, to workshop or lonely 
campo. 

T'unerals take place, according to the taste and convenience of the 
family, from 8 a.m. to 6 P.M. 

How different is this decent, and, at times, beautiful ceremony from 
the burial of the poor man! He can afford no fee to priest, no niche 
in cemetery wall; at night, as you gaze from your window, a mule- 
cart comes rumbling along the street, rolling from side to side. The 
shimmering moonbeam sheds a sickly light upon it as it comes into 
the wider space. Three bodies, two coffinless, lie therein, rolling from 
side to side. An old man, spade in hand, is in waiting at the ce- 
metery, and into a huge pit the bodies are thrown, and their resting- 
place is for ever unknown. Tearful black eyes scan the freshly-moved 
soil at early morn—Where is my Carmen? Where have they laid 
my José ?”—and the brown breasts heave with agony, and a few rude 
flowers are thrown down, and the mother or the sister, the husband 
or the lover goes home to weep, crouched in comfortless agony over 
the lowly pot of herbs—the poor man’s daily fare! (the “ ollu 
diversa”). There is no one, nothing to comfort the poor ! 

But to return from my digression. 

The funeral is over, the niche bricked up; within three days a 
printed paper is sent round by the mourning family, to notify to 
their friends on what day and at what hour they will hold their funeral 
reception, and a most simple and touching ceremony it is. The 
bereaved family sit in their reception-room in deep mourning; you 
pass in, express your sympathy in kindly words, and pass on to your 
usual business. 

The days of mourning are strictly observed : those of a widow should 
number a year and one month, after which time she may “change 
her name.” After each death, there are three dias de duelo, during 
which the factory, workshop, and private house of the bereaved 
family are wholly shut up, and not a workman is employed, oftentimes 
to the great prejudice of trade or business. 
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It is ever thus in tranquil Andalucia, where to-day’s task may 
wait for to-morrow, where all things, whatever be the fault of the 
system, have their proper place—trade, religion, amusement. Far 
different is it from busy England, where, ere the earth has rattled for 
the last time on the coffin, the gardener is at work, digging the dead 
man’s potato grounds, or picking his apples, and speculating upon 
the yield, and the amount likely to be made out of it. 

The only points I have omitted to mention in connection with death 
are 1, the disposition of property ; 2, the way in which notice of the 
funeral is given to friends of the family. Into the first, it is im- 
possible to enter here. 

But the following is one of the usual funeral notices of which, in 
sickly seasons, the columns of the daily papers are full. 

It runs thus: 


“To-day, Tuesday, February 27th, at 9 a.m., the body of—— will be 
conducted to the Catholic cemetery. 

“ His brother, sister-in-law, spiritual director, as well as his friends, Xc., 
pray all their kith and kin to aid in commending his soul to God, and 
assist at this religious act: his family will feel their kindness in so doing. 

“The procession will meet in the sacristy of the church of Carmen. 

“ No cards of invitation.” 


Empty carriages are generally included in the list of the invited 
with the words “ Se swplican coche.” 

Kach year, as it rolls round in its quiet course and brings the 
anniversary of the Spaniard’s day of grief, is marked by a solemn 
service, in the mortuary chapel of the parish church, and from the 
dark incense-laden aisles the simple prayers of all who loved their 
lost one ascend up to God “ por el eterno descanso de su alma” (for 
his soul’s eternal rest). 

No nation, like the Spanish, deeply sensitive, romantic, pensive, 
inclined to melancholy, and in its unrufiled life having much time 
to dwell on its past—no nation honours the memory of its dead 
so well. 

When on the 2nd of May in Madrid, the victims of Murat’s butchery 
are commemorated, the whole city and neighbourhood flock to add 
a tribute of respect to the martyrs’ memory; and, in the case of 
individual losses, the poor peasant widow, in her lonely home, as she 
nurses her griefs over her flickering charcoal-pan, hangs the little 
mariposa, or wax wick floating in oil in some cherished glass, in front 
of the image of her saint, and sits before its tawdry dress, and thinks 
of him who has gone, and rocks herself backward and forward, and 
rubs her tearful eyes, and muses on the past; its forms, its days, its 
pleasures, and murmurs to herself : 

“Oh Dios! Dios cterno! Dios de mi alma! Volverdn? Ali, 
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ahi! Nunca volverin ! Nunea: Nunca: Nunea !” (God of my soul, 
will the days ever return the child I suckled ? He will never return ; 
never; never; never. I may go to him, but he will not return 
to me! ”) 

In middle-class Spain, the lady calls her servant “ My daughter ” : 
they live on a kind of free-and-easy footing, not: much authority on 
the mistress’s side, and certainly little discipline on the part of the 
servant; and the mistress herself, since she has little to do, often 
dusts with her little beno or sorvo, or broom made of strips of cloth, 
her best room. 

“Tt was ‘ours’ once,” she says: “it was his and mine: now, it 
is only mine!” 

Yet she has never moved, with all her dusting and empresa, has 
never moved fis things; he was an officer in the army, her 
husband ; and lo, there, on its accustomed peg, as though he were 
likely to come in and put it on, and pass out, with a gay ditty and a 
kind good-bye, to the barrack or the parade ground, there hangs his 
sword at his bed-head; there, on his dressing-table burns his star 
of honour; there are his boots, his uniform—and he ? 

“Ahi!” she weeps, as his death-day comes round, “ pobre cito: 
tan bueno que ha sido 4 mi!” (Alas! poor little fellow; how 
good he was to me!”) And then, ina flood of scalding tears, in 
that lonely room, she kneels and prays to La Virgen de los Dolores; 
she pushes away her simple meal, the fried egg, the puchero, the cup 
of black coffee: she wanders up and down the house. 

“Ahi! tt is so lonely without you!” she says, and, at night, her 
heart bursting with its load of trouble, she sobs herself to sleep, her 
crucifix clasped to her breast, her pillow wet with tears. 

Sunshine, thank God, in Spanish sorrow, often bursts upon the 
glittering landscape ere the clouds have floated away; but the clouds 
return; they come back at the recurrence of every day of his, the 
lost one’s, saint: at every sight of his little things; there is not, as 
in English sorrow, a steady cloudy season, and then sunlight, bright 
and steady if somewhat mellowed and autumnal in its glow. 

When the trees are turning into the yellow hue of autumn, when 
the piniento pods rattle down upon the traveller’s head in grove 
and avenue with a dreary sound, there come three days which bring 
back to Spanish hearts all over Spain all their tenderest, holiest, 
most sacred associations: tender, because they bring to mind the 
thought of those who have gone; holy, because they bid the burdened 
heart rise to some contemplation of a higher and brighter state 
of being—I mean All Hallows’ Fen, All Saints’ Day, and November 
2nd. 


Coming in succession, these three are days of solemnity, and are 
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observed with touching respect, as well in the poorest pueblo del 
campo as in Seville, or heartless Madrid. 

Such little trifles, as the Spaniards call to mind, such simple traits 
in the life of the departed, would be matters of ridicule in heartless, 
selfish, and commercial England; but here, trifles make up the sum 
of human things. 

Said a Spanish lady to me, as I walked with her to her parish 
church on December 31, one year : 

“T always go to early Misa, bitter cold as you see it to be, on this 
day: it is the anniversary of my brother-in-law’s funeral, and oh!” 
(bursting into tears) “he was so good to me: he used to say to me, 
‘oh! what pearly teeth! Oh! what carne fina’ (fair flesh)! ‘Oh, 
what plump arms you have, Antonia!’ ” 

These little simple compliments had never faded from her 
memory. 

Again—a friend of mine, also a lady, lost her husband, and, of all 
extraordinary things to do, she went out and purchased an instrument 
peculiar to “the Americans,” as the Spaniards call the Cubans, 
called “ Manita para rascar.” It is an ebony stick, about as thick 
as, and twice as long as an ordinary lead-pencil, and at its top has a 
tiny ¢vory hand, with pointed fingers. This is used by the Cuban 
ladies, in their indolent climate, to scratch their backs; and my 
friend bought it, because, as she said, it would be a comfort: her 
husband always, when pleased with her, used to perform the operation 
with very tender fingers! 

So simple, in their nice little ways, are these children of Nature! 

On All Hallows’ E’en ghosts walk—so they say—and fairies 
whisper lovers’ names in maidens’ ears: and the Spanish maiden looks 
out on the dim and dusky street: maybe her swain will pass, or she 
will hear his name. 

On all Saints’ Day the bells clang out right early: it is generally 
a bright but mellowed sunlit day; and every niche in every ceme- 
tery is hung with lamps, and tapers, and flowers, and ribands of gay 
colours, and wreaths of black and straw-coloured, or lilac ¢mmor- 
telles. 

The Spanish Campo Santo, or Holy Field—God’s acre, as we say in 
England: here it is also called Cimenterio, and Pantheon—consists 
of one or many quadrangles of solid stone walls, with niches like 
pigeon-holes for the dead, the name of the inmate being inscribed 
with the date of his death and the usual R. I. P. on a little stone 
slab on its face. The squares are planted with shrubs and flowers. 
One small square is devoted to infants and children; and another to 
clergy, in some cases; there are also a few mausoleums, usually very 
tasteless, with their small and gloomy vaults beneath; lastly, there 
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is the simple, sandy square, where lie the poor. A family buys a 
niche either for five, ten, twenty years, or for ever; about £5 would 
buy one for five years, and £20 for ever. Those secured in per- 
petuity are all marked “ Propiedad.” 

The sun shines bright; the lamps are hung up; thousands of men 
and women are standing here and there, each in front of his own 
family’s niche, or niches, hanging up a wreath, a riband, or a bouquet 
of flowers of the autumn. 

All Saints’ is not a dia de luto, or day of mourning. In Madrid, 
many of those who throng the cemeteries, and kneel before the 
little altars, lit up here and there, are in colours and bright dresses. 

This seems well-nigh the only religious rite in which the selfish, 
godless crowds of the capital do join heartily ! 

But on November 2nd— dia de los difuntos, or the day of the 
dead—there are tears on many eyes; there is mourning on every 
bending form that wends its way to the last resting-place of its 
darling ; and, at night, all pray to the souls of the blessed. 

The faith of the middle classes, especially of the women, in these 
prayers is great. 

“Quando mi rezo,” said a very suffering lady to me some few 
weeks since, “ siempre digo mi oracion & las animas benditas y eso me 
ha hecho libre de muchos pecados!” i.e, “ When I pray, I ever make 
my prayer to the blessed souls, and that has delivered me from many 
sins !” 

Her look of intense sincerity, as she said this, I shall never forget. 

Prayer to God, to Christ, and to the Holy Virgin, and the souls of 
the blessed, seem to hold a well-nigh equal rank, and a devout 
Spaniard will pray “To the Virgin of the Griefs, and the Virgin of 
Carmen,” in illness or mental agony. 

This prayer to La Virgen de los Doioves is characteristic. She 
suffers with the sufferers, and to have one so sympathising to whom 
to cling is, to a people whose days, more than those of others, 
perhaps, are chequered with pain, is felt to be a boon and a 
blessing. 

The sympathy of the Virgin takes the place, even with the rude 
fisher of the sea, of the Fatherhood of God; it is hex sad, pensive 
face that hangs upon his lowly wall; it is her image, constantly, 
that hangs around his neck, and comforts him on many a rough and 
perilous night, beating on and off the harbourless coast. 

The Spaniard is naturally a man full of sympathy. Here, in Spain, 
no one is too bad, too poor, too vulgar to meet with the sympathy of 
all, which, although it does not take the form of active and well- 
regulated help, as in England, yet finds vent in many noble and 

unknown golden deeds, and is a stream broader, if shallower, and 
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covering therefore more ground than the deep but somewhat narrow 
and niggard stream of sympathy in England. 

A kind word—and how great a solace is a kind word to him in 
trouble!—is rarely denied to poverty, failure, or even just disgrace 
in Spain; while one never hears the expression so common in those 
eminently selfish, because eminently successful nations, England 
and Germany, “ A poor devil without a rap to bless himself with!” 

Good Friday in the spring, and November 2nd in the autumn, 
are the two days of the whole year most solemnly, touchingly, simply, 
and beautifully observed throughout the Peninsula; and a comparison 
most unfavourable to England might well be drawn in this respect. 
In Spain, the working tradesmen and the middle-classes go to 
church ; in England, they do not. 

But illness and death are not the only causes of sorrow! In this 
country the soul-eating effects of continual poverty have given rise 
to the expressions, so common among the middle-classes, “ Pobreza 
mut triste,” or poverty of a severe class: and “ Pobreza de solem- 
nidad,” or solemnly, awfully poor—said when a man with a decent 
house, and decent outward appearance, absolutely comes to his last 
dollar. 

I was once staying in a gentleman’s house of the middle-class, and 
noticed his careworn look, and the fact that his wife was always 
uttering that everlasting and most wearisome “ Ahi, ahi!” of the 
Spanish woman in her hour of pain. I ventured to say to her one 
day, finding myself alone for a few minutes, “Are you in any 
pecuniary anxiety?” 

“Pobre? Ya lo creo: de solemnidad.” (Poor? I believe you; 
solemnly poor.) 

We turned into a side room, and my friend, bursting into tears, 
pointed to a heap of tickets filed on a large needle, each one, it 
were well-nigh needless to say, was a pawn-ticket! First, a clock, 
then, a wardrobe: then, a treasured jewel: then this, then that— 
all had gone. Hine ille# lacrime ! 

Nor is this, alas! a solitary instance. Government pays the 
pensions to disabled officers and their widows, it is said. So it does! 
But how? Why, by keeping the recipients waiting for their slender 
pittances for ten, twelve, fifteen months, and then paying the sum 
with such fearfully heavy deductions for stamps, war-taxes, and God 
knows what, that the slender sum, ere received into the trembling 
fingers, has well-nigh melted into thin air. This pawning of goods 
is looked upon in Spain, where all are fellow-sufferers, with no 
contempt or ridicule: it is a stern necessity, and it is an honest 
course of conduct. There is hardly a middle-class house in Spain 
where, quietly, old pieces of furniture are not being sold off: old 
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families are being ruined, because their sons do nothing at all for 
an honest crust. The wardrobe or coffer is sold: the $20 in 
Spanish frugal houses and ways, last a long, long time, for the 
expenses of a household of four people would not, exclusive of rent, 
exceed say $2 per diem, and then the pinch comes, and another article 
of furniture or vertu must go! 

Almost weekly, some decently-attired woman attends the lady of 
the house, and says, if she be well-to-do—* I have got to sell Lady 
gs jewellery on commission: let me leave a locket here, perhaps 
you can sell it for me!” 

And then, every now and then, the middle-class lady buys a dress, 
second-hand, of some one who is hard-up, and, waiting her oppor- 
tunity, places it well, and pockets, with a droll smile, a dollar or two 
by the transaction ! 

This free-and-easy, house-to-house traffic on the quiet, while it puts 
a glitter into some pockets, leaves a sadder glitter on many cheeks I 
have observed. 

But trade is sadly depressed: and, save in Cataluia, the life is a 
very hand-to-mouth affair indeed: we are here to-day, gone to- 
morrow. 

A friend of mine in Madrid, a lady of good position and education, 
once found herself, a few years since, without money in the capital. 
She took a small piso, or flat, and while, as she eloquently described 
herself, “ suffering, O qué penas tan negras!” (suffering black 
agony !), her cousin asked for a room in her house. “ Francisco,” she 
said, “I have but one dark cuarto, but you can have it ; but you must 
bring in nothing but your cama and your cémoda!” (bed and chest 
of drawers). 

This masonic understanding between the poor and the poor is one 
of the most touching features of middle-class life in Spain. Living 
many in the same house, people see the wants of their neighbours, 
and nobly, generously do they help one another in their hours of 
suffering, sickness, and crushing penury. 

And if the sympathy engendered by the sight of and sense of 
common suffering is active, no less active is the honradez or keen sense 
of honour in members of the same house towards one another: the 
member who has been helped repays his debt of honour the instant it 
is in his power so to do. 

So, in a sort of unorganised, easy-going but sad, hand-to-mouth, 
kindly, happy-go-lucky way, we pass along life’s desert, stony 
road. 

How many causes are there for sorrow in a household ! 

There is the terrible sanguariana, or disease that, when once it 
has seized, never quits your body! 
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There is the weakness, the debility of a bad constitution—“ Flojo 
soy como wn bendo,” I am weak as a strip of tailor’s cloth, as the 
expression runs ! 

There is the loss of the loved ! 

There is the loss of property, and the falling off of trade! 

There is the domestic misery, over which love tries to draw its 
too transparent veil! 

There is the child, wandering farther and yet farther from the 
path of duty and of love ! 

All these are causes of agony in Spain as in any other country ; 
but they are evils that are differently met, as it strikes me, in 
different countries. 

In England, a tradesman failing, and seeing that he is failing, 
sticks up to the last, and never knows or never chooses to know, until 
the final smash, that he is beaten, 

In Spain, on the other hand, a man in such a case meekly retreats 
before the foe. 

And, surely, this latter course is the one more consistent with 
honour and common prudence ? 

In England, the fatal disease of body, likewise, is grappled with to 
the last. 

In Spain, ere it is over, the tears of prescient agony force their 
way from the aching eyes. 

In England there is no memory of the sainted dead: their very 
names are forgotten. 

In Spain the whole country goes into mourning on the day set 
apart to commemorate the dead. 

‘In England domestic misery is met by active measures. 

In Spain it is met with meek acquiescence, a sprightly resistance. 

“Well, really, if my husband likes better than he does me, 
I wish him joy of his bargain ;” said a Spanish lady to me of her 
faithless spouse; “J am not going to run after him, if he values 
me so lightly.” But the tears were trickling down her face the 
while ! 

Government oppression has done much to create sorrow of heart 
in sunny Spain; tricksters, it must be owned, succeed better than 
honest men, and a terrible phase of dogged unbelief settles in a cloud 
over the ill-filled mind of those who look on, and argue, and suffer, 
and draw their own inferences. 

“ Tengo el convencimiento,” I have often heard it said of late, “ que 
Dios favorece solamente & los malos” (“1 am firmly convinced 
that God favours only the bad”). 

Looking on the way the world wags, how many of us must fain 
say, or, at least, think at some dark hours of life, the same ! 
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Spanish ladies read but little, and have but little to occupy their 
mind; hence they observe and think, and their remarks are oftentimes 
more original and substantial than those of their husbands. 

The Spanish face, so pensive, so melancholy, with its sallow skin, 
and long dreamy eyelashes; the names of the women, “ Maria de 
los Angeles,” Concepcion, Maria de los Dolores—all have an oppres- 
sion of pensive sadness about them. 

A merry, ringing laugh is never heard, any more than the song of 
a lark, or the carol of a linnet, although there is no lack of wit, and 
ready, pungent repartee. 

When the great orator, Emilio Castelar, had signed the death- 
warrant of two soldiers, for mutiny, he shut himself up in his rooms, 
and wept until the shades of evening stole on, and reminded him of 
his nightly work. 

Some might think such demonstrative sorrow is skin-deep ; in the 
case of the Spaniard it is real, true, genuine, and lasting. 

Look at their genuine sorrow for a fellow-creature’s fall or misfor- 
tune ; look at the tenderness of passionate affection between members 
of the same family ; look at their bitter but silent sufferings in the 
devouring poverty that is now eating up the land; look at their 
touching demeanour in the presence of the early death and the new- 
made grave, and see how deep are their feelings, how capable they 
are of devotion, tenderness, heroism for those they love—how 
patient they are under privations. 

True, they have their faults: a lack of self-control, and the like. 
I know it well. But come from heartless England to compassionate 
Spain, and suffer in the latter country, and find a friend at every 
step, and you will love their sons and daughters, with their warm 
hearts, and many faults. 

And how keen is the Spanish sense of the pathetic and the 
ridiculous! After all, tragedy and comedy are but a step apart. A 
poor man lay dying; he kept on telling me that (he was an English- 
man) “«@ change to another land, his own home, would do him 
good.” 

“Yes,” said a Spanish woman, as she bent over his shrunken form, 
“you won't be long, before you start for home, now !” 

She turned away to hide her sobs, and I then understood the force 
and pathetic, strikingly pathetic, beauty of her words ! 

H. J. Rosr. 

















At Miirren, Switzerland. 


THE snow-capped mountain gleams against the sky ; 
The evening winds are silent as they pass, 
Afraid to violate the sanctity 
Of yonder heaven-crowned majestic mass ; 
The silver moon just tips the dazzling snow, 
Flushed with the kisses of the sun’s last glow. 


A starlit vapour shimmers through the pines: 
It steals along the sides from height to height, 
Reveals the wakened glacier’s broken lines, 
Bathes the whole mountain in a flood of light: 
Which, wrapt around in its own purity, 
Knows not of hate, or sin, or misery. 


Behold, O Man, that mountain’s calm repose, 
Unvexed by troubling doubts or musings sage, 
The mystery of its origin who knows? 
Who dare assign the limit of its age ? 
Look, as the clouds from off the summit roll, 
Thou seest an image of the human soul. 
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Sllouscha. 


A SHADOW OF RUSSIAN LIFE. 


—— 


In a wretched faubourg of Moscow, hard by the barrier where the 
poorest inhabitants of the city dwelt, stood a low two-storied wooden 
house of uninviting appearance. Its cracked window-panes were 
thickly encrusted with dust. One side of the house had sunk visibly 
and looked as though it might fall in at any moment. 

In the courtyard, beside a ruined well, stood a little boy, bucket in 
hand, patiently waiting until a woman in patched and faded garments, 
in the act of drawing water, made way for him. The child was fair, 
but of that fairness which is so common in Russia. His hair had 
faded from early exposure to the burning sun. His little pinched face 
bore a touching expression of mute agony. His cotton shirt, soiled 
and torn, barely covered his lean shoulders, and revealed around his 
sunburnt neck a tiny metal cross, suspended from a faded riband. 
He looked about ten years old, although younger, and when 
questioned by inquisitive neighbours, was fain to confess that he did 
not know his age. 

“ Well, Illouscha,” said the woman in tattered garments, as she 
raised her pail and prepared to leave the well, “is your mother at 
home ?” 

“Yes, she is just come in;” replied the child, as he threw his 
whole weight upon the handle of the well in order to bring it 
to the ground. 

“ And has she brought you anything nice ?” 

Tllouscha was for a moment silent, and then answered briefly : 
“Only papa brings me nice things.” 

“ Aye, aye, it is sad to lose one’s father,” murmured the woman, as 
with a deep sigh she turned with her pail towards the house. 

The child filled his bucket with difficulty, and seizing his heavy 
burden, dragged it down the steep stones, stumbling at each step, 
and scattering the water on every side. 

“Take care you don’t roll down the stairs,” said an old man in a 
shabby overcoat, who was watching him from below. “ What are 
you spilling the water for, you young rascal?” shouted the old man 
angrily. “Isn't it damp enough here in the house without your 
flooding us like this? At your age you ought to be able to carry 
water properly.” 
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The little fellow, breathless from exertion, passed on in silence, and 
then, stopping before a door he set the pail on the ground, lifted the 
latch, and walked in. 

There Illouscha found his mother stretched motionless on the bed, 
her face buried in the pillow. He fixed his eyes on a disordered mass 
of black hair—for she had seized her head with her hands, and the 
kerchief with which she generally bound her hair had fallen to the 
ground. 

The little boy leant against the door-post and watched this figure 
without venturing to open his lips. The song of a workman in the 
yard was distinctly audible through the open window. He also 
heard the incessant trills of a canary, and the harsh voice of a matron 
scolding her cook. <A fiacre rattled by, its driver shouting lustily, as 
he lashed his jaded beast; and presently—in striking contrast to the 
whirl of life, a funeral cortege crept slowly down the street. 

Tllouscha remained motionless, gazing fixedly upon the form 
stretched on the bed. Once or twice a slight shiver ran through 
his body, and a strange expression settled in his eyes, but he did 
not cry. It seemed to him as though his mother were dead, He 
remembered that she had daily complained of a pain in her side; how 
often had she told him that her legs swelled, and that she felt a 
heavy weight upon her chest! Only the day before, on going to bed, 
she had murmured plaintively : “I feel it is nearly ended—my time 
will soon come.” But in the morning she had risen at daybreak to 
scrub the floors of a neighbouring office. She had come back 
weary, and had remained on her bed, mute and motionless, ever 
since. 

The child shuddered at the thought of losing his mother. She 
was very severe, even cruel to him sometimes, aye! and beat him 
very often ; but she was all that he had in the world. His father 
had gone to the war, and his kind old granny had been dead two 
years. Sometimes when his mother said, “Listen, you little rascal, 
if I were to die, you will have to wander about the world and beg,” 
he would cry bitterly, for he had noticed how beggars were hunted, 
insulted, and accused of stealing, whenever they came near to his 
neighbours. He remembered also how on one occasion his mother 
had flung a crust of dry bread to a beggar, with the bitter reproach 
of kindred suffering, “ Begone! I am no richer than thou!” 

At thoughts of the sad prospect before him large tears rolled down 
his cheeks. At this moment the figure moved on the bed. 

“Mother,” he said softly, “‘ Mother—what ails you?” 

At these words she raised herself slightly. Her face was pallid as 
wax, her eyes glassily fixed. 

“Mother, I have brought some water,” said Tlouscha in a timid, 
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hesitating manner. The woman put her feet to the ground, and 
looked round her sadly and sternly. 

“Oh! life, cursed life!” she murmured ; and then turning sharply 
to the boy, said: “Go and buy some bread.” As she spoke she 
drew from under her pillow a handkerchief, in the corner of which 
she had knotted two twenty-kopeck pieces. Handing one of these 
to Illouscha she bade him not to lose it, and to be sure to count the 
change very carefully. 

The child held the money tightly in his little hand, and as he 
turned to leave the room looked back and said gently, “Shall I buy 
some /:vas as well? ” 

“Do what I tell you,” replied the woman irritably. 

The patter of little bare feet was heard running down the stairs ; 
then the child’s fair head passed the windows of the rez-de-chaussée 
and disappeared round the corner of the house. 

In five minutes Illouscha returned. His mother was once more 
stretched on the bed; this time she did not groan, but was breathing 
painfully. 

“Mother darling, what is the matter with you?” asked the child. 
She made a sign with her hand, but could not speak. Then she 
began to toss about on the bed, first on one side then on the other, 
her lips pressed tightly together. Illouscha stood apart, his eyes 
wide open, aud holding tightly in his hand his copper kopecks. 

He now became thoroughly frightened. His mother’s sufferings 
touched him to the heart; he did not know what to say or do to help 
her ; he did not even dare approach her. 

For a long time he remained in this position; at last feeling tired, 
he sat down. A quarter of an hour had passed, and yet the woman 
did not arise. The child at length got tired of remaining quiet, and 
seeing an earthenware bowl full of kvas and chopped onions on the 
table, he took up a spoon and began to eat. 

Through the narrow window he could see the workmen opposite 
preparing their mid-day meal. A woman had brought an enormous 
bowl of cabbage soup, which she placed on the table before them. 
The canary still trilled his merry song, the sun filled the room with 
his bright beams, and the poor child began to feel more cheerful. 
His mother was quiet now, and he thought that she was no longer 
suffering. 

All of a sudden the thought flashed across him: “Did they give 
me exactly the right change?” He laid the money, which he had 
held all this while tightly in his hand, very gently on the table, and 
began to count it. ‘Twice he seemed to have a kopeck too little, and 
terror brought a cold sweat out on his forehead. The third time he 
counted with a trembling hand, for his mother never overlooked 
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mistakes about money. He had often heard her say: “ 1 earn money 
very hardly by the sweat of my brow; what misery, what hardships 
have I not to undergo in order to earn these few kopecks, and I feel 
sure this striving for money will be my death. Day after day I 
slave from morning till night for strangers. I can scarcely move, 
but must work on, or we shall die of hunger. When, oh! my God— 
when shall I have a moment’s repose? It will not be this side of the 
grave.” 

After counting his money for the third time, Illouscha breathed 
more freely, for it was right—not a kopeck short! 

Beyond twenty he did not know how to count, all his knowledge 
of arithmetic stopped there, for his mother never gave him a larger 
sum than twenty kopecks. He knew that there were higher numbers 
but had never troubled his head about them. ‘The poor little fellow 
had not learnt much. He had been told that it was wrong to dip 
his bread into the salt; it was wrong to put the left shoe on 
before the right ; and that no work would end prosperously that had 
been begun ona Friday. His grandmother had also taught him 
that there was to be a double year before the last judgment; indeed 
she had taught him many such things, and he believed them all 
implicitly. Once, while sitting on a bench, crooning as children are 
won’t to do, he happened to swing his little legs. 

“ What are you swinging your legs for?” cried his grandmother, 
“ what evil spirit do you wish to amuse?” At these words Ilouscha 
became quiet and confused, for he would not for the whole world con- 
ciliate a devil. 

When his grandmother died, all her wise sayings were deeply 
imprinted on the boy’s brain. Since then no one had concerned him- 
self much about Illouscha or his education. His mother had no time 
to spare, for she worked from morn till night for their daily bread. 
His father only came home on féte days, when he brought Illouscha 
little presents, got drunk, beat his wife, and returned to barracks. 
“There is no help for it,” he would say: “our life is such ; a soldier 
cannot exist without brandy—he belongs to a race different from all 
others.” Then turning to the child he would say:” Do you know, 
my boy, what answer the soldier will give to his God in the next 
world? I was born little, stupid I grew, drank in my prime, in 
old age was ignorant, and thus I died.” These words were calculated 
to give the poor boy an insight into the deep miseries and temptations 
of a soldier's life. But he loved his father dearly, for to his child 
he was always kind. He petted him, and brought him bon-bons, 
chatted with him as with an old comrade, and confided all his troubles 
to him in spite of the great difference in age. But Ilouscha’s heart 
had been won by the riddles his father bade him guess, even more 
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than by his bon-bone. For instance the old soldier would stand erect 
before his son, and in a serious tone of voice say: “A black sheet 
walks in at the window—guess what that can be?” 

“Tt is a wolf,” replies the child smartly. 

“What an idea! a wolf! why should a wolf come in at the 
window?” 

“The wind then?” replied the boy confusedly. 

“No, no; guess again.” 

* A robber ?” 

“Wrong again,” shouted the old soldier, as Illouscha ransacked his 
little brain for an answer. 

“Tt is the night,” quoth the father, with an air of importance, and 
then chuckled with a delight equal to that felt by the boy. This 
singular creature really loved his child, and well knew that his affec- 
tion was returned with all the intensity of child-love. The soldier’s 
huge brown hands, his sunburnt neck, his loud laugh, all were dear 
to the boy—he seemed adorable. Tllouscha was never weary of kissing 
his father’s rough cheek, and would follow him up the street to see 
the last of him whenever he was forced to return to his regiment. 

A few months previous to the period at which this story opens, the 
old soldier had left his home for the Crimean War. 

Illouscha had long wept bitterly, and felt his absence acutely. 
His mother also cried, but silently and by fits and starts—sometimes 
rudely brushing away her tears to scold her child. She had a violent 
temper, and was detested by the other inhabitants of the house. 
There remained none with whom she had not atone time or other 
had a serious quarrel. The neighbours who were in the habit of 
paying each other visits at odd moments, in quest of soap, candle 
ends, or butter, studiously avoided her—they knew only too well the 
kind of answer they would receive : 

“Just go next door please, they eat cabbage soup daily at my 
neighbour's.” 

None could guess why she was always so ill-tempered, and were 
content to suppose that she had been born so, and that her husband’s 
blows had not softened her character. Alas! the dislike born toward 
the mother fell also upon her child. The lodgers allowed him no 
peace. They called him “son of a dog;” drove him away when he 
came to draw water, and jostled him on the staircase as he went up 
or down. This cruel treatment, which seemed so unjust to Ilouscha, 
made him timid and resentful. He shunned the neighbours persist- 
ently, and always chose the moment when the courtyard was deserted 
to take his bucket to the well. If someone by chance happened to 
say a kind word to him, he drew back abashed, not believing it 
possible that such advances could be sincere. 
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He had but two friends—two half-starved dogs, who passed their 
time prowling about the courtyard seeking in vain for something to 
eat. One of these dogs was a noted thief, and if by chance a door 
was left open, he would slip in and seize upon whatever he could find. 
The other one kept honest, although his only sustenance was the 
garbage scattered around the courtyard. This was Ilouscha’s especial 
friend. In his saddest moments he would go in quest of him, and 
having enticed him to some obscure corner, would kiss his wet muzzle 
affectionately, sobbing out bitterly, “I am poor, Orelka! thou also art 
poor ; we are both very, very miserable!” 

The dog appeared to understand the child’s grief, and as he licked 
his face would gaze at him with his intelligent eyes as much as to 
say: “ What can we do? nothing. It is evidently our fate, let us 
bear it patiently.” 

Night had crept over Moscow—the neighbouring clocks struck teri 
The sky was black with storm-clouds, which swept swiftly over the 
roofs. Thunder growled from afar, and whirlwinds of dust in the 
streets betokened a coming tempest. Darkness pervaded the sick- 
room. Illouscha had shrunk terrified into its farthest corner. His 
mother stirred not, but lay there with her face buried in the pillow. 
Twice the lightning flashed through the room—he had always been 
afraid of lightning—he could bear the darkness no longer. Hither- 
to he had remained sitting in the dark because his mother forbade 
him to light candles in the summer-time, but fear of the storm gradu- 
ally overcame the fear of his mother’s displeasure, which generally 
found vent in blows. Illouscha crept softly across the room to the 
stove, and groping inside drew out an old lantern containing a small 
bit of candle. He next hunted about under the stove, and at length 
found, beside a piece of soap and an old stocking, a box of matches: 
Illouscha lit the candle, anxiously watching to see if his mother would 
wake. She groaned afresh, and tossed convulsively about, but with- 
out opening her eyes. 

The poor child remembered having heard his grandmother say that 
a light was a great-safeguard against storms. Having lit his candle, 
he wished to set it before a picture of the Virgin, but this picture was 
hung too high; he tried in vain to reach it, and finally decided to 
leave his light within the lantern, which he placed on a box 
in a corner of the room. Having sat down beside the flicker- 
ing light, he next ransacked his store of memory for all the 
prayers which his grandmother had taught him, and which he had 
repeated ever since her death, without understanding a word of their 
meaning. 

At each clap of thunder his little heart beat violently. He glanced 
at the sky, and fancied that he saw something black and terrible 
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passing through the air. The wind howled in the chimney, and 
somewhere a shutter, which the storm had unfastened, was banging 
against the house wall. The lantern but dimly lighted up the little 
room. Illouscha could see the grey wall, the black beams overhead, 
the bed on which his mother lay, the table with the bowl half-full of 
kvas, and the pail of water which he had taken so much trouble to 
fetch in the morning, and which still stood by the door. The rest of 
the room was filled with fantastic uncertain shadows. Twice or 
thrice the thunder crashed with terrible noise over the house, and the 
lightning lit up both room and street outside with its vivid flashes. 
The child remained crouched on the box, his face hidden ’twixt his 
knees, his hands clasped tightly round his legs. 

A bitter consciousness of loneliness and desertion had come over 
him. ‘The neighbours were all asleep; the house was as quiet as the 
grave. His father so far away could not hear him! his mother was 
near him certainly, but he felt as though she were no longer the same 
mother that he was accustomed to see every day. 

An awful thought, and one which he tried in vain to repress, tor- 
mented him. ‘Twice had his mother sat up in bed and tried to speak, 
but words would not come; each time she made a sign with her hand 
and then fell back on her pillow. At length she gave a cry, but the 
child not understanding what she meant, shrank back farther into 
his corner, trembling from fear. The poor boy felt so deserted, so 
helpless in the world. He knew that his father now no longer came 
on Sundays, and never brought him presents as formerly.. Then he 
had but to rummage in the big pockets of his cloak and was sure to 
find, mixed up with brass buttons and ends of tobacco, a piece of 
gingerbread, or a sweetmeat, one or other of which his father never 
forgot to bring him. Alas! he knew also that he should never guess 
any more riddles, nor hear his loved voice; but he knew also that 
when his mother arose, she would notice that he had burnt the candle, 
and she would beat him. 

The storm gradually subsided, and he felt calmer, but he still sat 
pondering over his sad childhood. 

He recalled the long dreary days he had spent with his only friend 
—the dog Orelka! He remembered his visit to the baker, who 
treated him roughly, and who watched to see that he stole nothing, 
the harshness of the neighbours, who teased him because his mother 
was poor and unpopular. He remembered also the ill-usage he had 
received from his mother. All these things flashed through his mind 
at once; he could bear these thoughts no longer ; thus, holding his 
head once more in both hands, he burst into a flood of tears, his little 
bare shoulders shook, and the room re-echoed his sobs. 

“What on earth is the matter?” cried his mother suddenly. 
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In an instant the torrent of tears was arrested. Tllouscha raised 
his head and gazed speechless at his mother. Her eyes were now 
wide open, and fixed upon the wall. 

“My happiness is over—gone for ever!” she murmured plain- 
tively. And she raised herself slightly, leant upon her elbow, and 
seemed lost in thought. 

The child spoke not, and scarcely dared to breathe. ‘“ Will she 
notice the lantern? If she gets up, what shall I do?” 

While these thoughts were passing through Illouscha’s mind, his 
mother made a movement as though about to get off the bed. “ Lost 
for ever—for ever!” she muttered feebly. 

And then, with a deep-drawn sigh, she fell back on her pillow. 
Silence once more reigned in the room—a silence only broken by 
the monotonous dripping of the rain, and the painful breathing of 
the dying mother. 

Sleep fell gently on the saddened child, and, as his eyes slowly 
closed, his grief was for the nonce forgotten. 

The light grew more feeble every minute. For a little while the 
flame flickered fitfully, reflecting on the walls a lurid glare; then, as 
it burnt deeper and deeper into the socket, it finally disappeared, and 
left them in utter darkness. 

Tllouscha in a half dreamy state crept mechanically across the room 
to the bed, climbed up over his mother’s prostrate form, and squeez- 
ing his little body as near to the wall as possible, dropped into a 
sound sleep. 

The rain still fell in torrents, but the wind seemed to have abated, 
for the shutter no longer banged against the wall. 

The pale light of day crept slowly through the dull panes of the 
little window, but awakened no life in that dreary room. Everything 
seemed buried in the trance of death ! 

At length the child awoke. But what a terrible awakening ! Who 
was it lying on the pillow at his side? Not his mother surely! a 
strange woman—a woman unknown to him. Every feature distorted 
—a form cold and motionless—her eyes glassy and staring! Tlouscha 
was from terror speechless. He knew not how he climbed off the 
bed, nor how he left the house. Nor did he recover his self-posses- 
sion until, at a long distance from the house, he was suddenly stopped 
by a flock of sheep, which a shepherd was driving through the 
barrier into the adjacent pasture. Little by little he recalled all 
those terrible incidents from which he had flown. He was fully 
persuaded that his mother was dead, and that now he was alone— 
quite quite alone in this great big world ! 

Three days later the soldier’s wife was buried. At last she was at 
rest in the graye, where neither privation, nor grief, nor misery, 
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could reach her! The funeral expenses were borne by the landlady, 
who reimbursed herself by seizing every little thing that had any 
value, such as a rabbit fur pelisse, a picture of the Virgin in a gilt 
frame, a woollen shawl, and the mattress and pillows of the bed. 
The little that remained was carried off by the other lodgers, each 
one taking what suited his fancy. The chipped tea-pot and two 
cups were seized by the old man who had recently scolded Illouscha 
for spilling the water on the staircase. The little boy’s coat fell to 
the lot of a shoemaker who lived opposite; and the sempstress who 
did odd jobs for the whole house, seized upon the old lantern, which 
she said was quite good to take down into the cellar of an evening 
for coals. 

The soldier’s child had disappeared—none knew whither. But on 
the day of the funeral, when the last rites had been performed, he 
was seen in the courtyard, wet through and shivering. 

“What do you want here?” inquired the landlady querulously, 
evidently displeased and ill at ease at his re-appearance, for she 
feared that he came to claim his possessions. 

“T want nothing,” answered Illouscha timidly. 

“And what does nothing mean? since you are here you must 
want something! why didn’t you think fit to come sooner? you 
might then have bidden your mother good-bye; now she is buried, 
and I have let your room to a new tenant, who is at this moment in 
possession.” 

The child burst into tears at the thought that never again could he 
enter his room. 

“T only wanted to fetch my coat . 

“Coat! what coat?” 

“My own—” sobbed the child; “it is there in the room; it was 
my very own.” 

After a moment’s reflection the woman called out to the semp- 
stress, who happened at the moment to be crossing the court, 
“ Axima, perhaps you can tell me who took his coat ?” 

“Who took it?” she replied in an irritable tone; “ of course I can 
—why, it was the workmen opposite, who took it!” she repeated as 
though reflecting—* why of course, I remember—it was the cobbler, 
and no one else.” 

As she said this she picked up the tail of her wet skirt, and, dis 
playing two huge feet encased in men’s work-a-day boots, went on her 
way. 

“What! the cobbler!” cried the landlady furiously ; “how durst 
he do any such thing? Who gave him leave, I should like to know? 
What right has he in my house? Pretty impudence!” 

As she said this she turned to the child, and with an imperious 
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gesture which admitted no refusal, said: “Come boy with me, I'll not 
allow it—no, I'll never allow it. Let ’em take what they like in other 
folk’s houses ; but in my house! what impudence! ” 

The news of the orphan’s return in quest of his coat spread: through 
the house. The landlady’s indignation was shared by every lodger, 
and the words, “ Let folks take what they like from the houses where 
they live,” were repeated on all sides. It seemed to be by general 
consent admitted that, in event of any little trifles being left in such 
cases, it was but fair that they should fall to the lot of fellow-lodgers 
—but, that “folks in strange houses” should come and pilfer, was 
simply intolerable. A deputation at once waited on the cobbler 
with a formal request that the orphan’s coat be returned to him. 

While these negociations were pending, Illouscha stood leaning 
against the landlady’s door—his wet cap in hand, the cap that had 
been given to him yesterday by a kindly labourer who in pure pity 
had also given him something to eat. The rain had soaked through 
his shirt and trousers, the water dripped from his hair on to his 
shoulders, and his feet left wet marks on the floor. Thus he stood, 
trembling and famished, more dead than alive! 

The landlady’s daughters were at tea; a pot of jam and other good 
things stood on the table. One of the girls gave him two rusks, 
which he took mechanically and forgot to thank her. The luxury 
which pervaded this apartment fairly dazed him. On the tables he 
saw crochet covers, a mirror in walnut frame, and besides these, two 
portraits of General officers, literally laden with decorations, hung 
from the walls. Then there were chairs covered with green leather, 
and some pots of geranium in the bright window; near him stood a 
cupboard full of ornaments ranged in a row; there was a little basket 
made of cloves, a chocolate dog, a china egg with pictures painted 
upon it, and many other things equally beautiful. 

The child could not take his eyes off this marvellous cupboard. 
He had never even dreamt of such riches. To him it seemed in- 
credible. “ And yet,” thought he, “ there are people living who possess 
all these things!” 

When at length they brought him back his coat, he sighed deeply, 
for he felt that he would never again have a chance of seeing these 
marvels. 

Just as the child was leaving, one of the landlady’s daughters got 
up from the tea-table, stole quietly to the cupboard, extracted a 
trifle, and placed it in Ilouscha’s hand. The boy was dumbfoundered, 
and did not dare even to look at what she had given to him. He 
clasped the treasure tightly in his hand, and went out. 

On the staircase a group of lodgers barred his passage; they were 
deliberating what to do with the orphan. Although they all detested 
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the boy, they yet had a vague sense of duty towards him; and to 
turn him out, naked and hungry, into the street in such weather did 
not seem to be quite right. Someone suggested that they should take 
him to the police, and there explain his sad case, and to this proposi- 
tion all agreed. They hada vague notion that the police would feed 
him, perhaps placé him where he would learn a trade; at all events 
anything would be better than leaving him in the street. 

The child listened, and understood them imperfectly. At the 
word “ police” he shrunk back. He knew that they put robbers and 
drunkards into prison; why should he go there too? He had never 
stolen anything in his life! Despair suggested a means of escape ; 
so he said in a firm tone that he was quite ready to go with them to 
the police, but that he must first go to a man who had promised 
him a pair of old shoes. The lodgers looked at each other and at 
his bruised and wet feet undecidedly. 

“ Are you telling the truth?” asked a sturdy blacksmith. 

Tllouscha swore by all the saints that he was. 

“Well, it is possible; let him go.” So the lodgers dispersed each 
to his own room, leaving the child free to go where he would. It 
was not until he had got a long way from the house that he ventured 
to look at what the landlady’s daughter had given him. It was a 
little wooden egg, painted red, and filled with bon-bons. He could 
net make up his mind to eat them, they were so pretty. When he 
shook the egg he could hear them rattling, and this noise so delighted 
him that for a time he forgot his forlorn condition. Tlouscha 
walked heedlessly along, shaking his egg the while, until a passer-by, 
who seemed displeased, scowled at him. Then the child, frightened 
and confused, hid his treasure in the depths of his pocket; he could 
hear the rattle no longer, but felt it there quite safe. 

He did not go to the man who had promised him the shoes, for 
the sufficient reason that he did not exist. But he did not wander 
along aimlessly ; he had a fixed plan in his head all the while. He 
resolved to join his father. He only knew that he had gone to the 
war, and it did not seem at all impossible to find the road that led 
there. He had often heard his granny say that the human tongue 
could create a road as far as Kiev, and this maxim taught him what 
todo. To live anywhere without his father seemed impossible, for 
nobody would haye him, and to beg was quite out of the question. 
He comforted himself with a resolution to be useful to his father. 
He determined to fetch water for him, to cut up firewood for him, 
even as he had done for his mother. 

“And then,” thought he, “when my work is done, father will ask 
me riddles and talk to me as he used to do; and I, in return, will 
tell him about mother’s death.” 
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When night began to fall, and he could not be so distinctly seen, 
he strove to overcome his timidity, and approaching a vendor of 
kvas, installed at a street corner, he asked her softly : 

“Will you please tell me the nearest way to the gate? ” 

“What do you want there ?” said the woman. 

Illouscha did not dare tell her the truth; his child heart had 
grown distrustful of everyone; so he told the woman that he was 
going to visit an aunt who lived at the gate. 

“ But which gate do you mean?” asked she. “There are many 
gates in Moscow.” 

Tllouscha hesitated. He had not foreseen this difficulty. 

“The Doroyomilovka gate,” said he presently; it was the only 
name he knew. 

“Oh, it is a long way from here,” replied the woman. “ You 
cannot possibly get there to-night.” 

The child walked sadly on. He had hoped to pass the night in 
the fields outside the town; he was afraid to spend the night in 
Moscow lest the police caught him and took him into custody. 
Bitter experience had enlightened him on many subjects generally 
unknown to children of his age. 

Thus did Illouscha wander for two days and nights without 
finding his way out of the immense city. He wandered round and 
round the same point, traversing the same street two or three times, 
finally returning to the spot whence he had started. 

His natural timidity prevented him from getting exact information 
as to the way. He could never bring himself until dark to accost 
any one with an inquiry as to the road he ought to take; and then 
his questions were ;so vague, that no one understood exactly what 
he wanted. These checks, however, did not discourage him. He 
firmly believed that once outside the gate he would find a long, 
straight road, which would take him direct to his destination. And 
then, thor ‘it he, all his troubles, all his misery, would be past. 

The farthest point he had reached was the bank of the Jaousa, 
studded by soap, candle, and other factories. These colossal red 
brick chimneys with ceaseless smoke rolling from them, the turbid 
river, the heavy air which pervaded this part of the town, made him: 
feel very doubtful of approaching the fields he was seeking, and that 
straight road of which he dreamed. 

Weary unto death, the poor child felt thankful indeed to discover 
a little lonely path by the river’s bank where he might rest. Here, 
on an old willow stump, covered with dust, he sat himself down. 

The Jaousa, stained with the colours from neighbouring factories, 
flowed past him. The child gazed sadly, first at the rushing waters, 
then at his bruised and bleeding feet. His powers seemed exhausted 
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from incessant walking. For two days he had eaten nothing, and 
yet he could not make up his mind to beg. Alas! he saw that the 
time was not far distant when he would be reduced even to that. As 
his bodily strength waned, his courage began to fail him. He knew 
that the distance which separated him from his father was as great 
as on the day that he had quitted his home. “If only I could find 
the gate,” thought he sadly, “then half the journey would be over. 
But where is this gate? How can I find it?” 

Illouscha began to think that Moscow was limitless in extent; that 
all its streets were circular ; and that there was no point of egress. 

He knew that his father had journeyed by rail, but he also knew 
that he could not make use of the railway without money. He felt 
very sad. 

Neither the bright sun nor the blue sky could cheer him. He 
was alone, quite alone, in this big city. No one asked him if he 
were hungry, or if his feet were blistered. He sighed, and drew his 
wooden egg from his pocket; but, alas! even this sole consolation 
of his saddest moments was bereft of half its charm, for the egg 
was empty now! Hunger had compelled him to eat the bon-bons, 
thus his pleasant dream of making his father a present of it with all 
that it contained was destroyed. He might, it is true, still give 
him the empty egg, but that would be but half a present, an idea 
so painfully sad as to bring tears into his eyes. And yet he loved 
his red egg very much; and as he rose from his seat and went his 
way, he continually felt in his pocket to be sure that he had not 
lost it. 

A well-dressed young man, accompanied by a lady in a grey 
silk dress, and whose face was veiled, strolled along a solitary 
street, apparently in animated conversation. At the corner they 
met the barefooted urchin, his clothes more ragged and torn than 
ever. The child gave them a strange wistful look, but said nothing 
—perhaps they did not notice him ; at all events they passed on, still 
deep in conversation. 


A few minutes later they heard the patter of small bare feet behind 
them. 


“A bit of bread!” gasped the child as he touched the lady’s 
dress. 

She made a movement as though feeling for her purse, but 
suddenly remembering that she had nothing less than a twenty- 
kopeck piece, she hesitated. Perhaps she might have given it to 
him had not the young man turned sharply round and said: “ Will 
you begone, and leave us alone, you idle young villain! At your age 
it is better to work than to beg.” These words sealed his fate: the 
lady passed on, and spoke of other things, 
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The child followed them for a short ‘distance, then stopped, and 
gazed sadly at their receding forms. He had hesitated so long ere 
he could bring himself to pronounce those four words, “a bit of 
bread!” What pain they had given him! For more than an hour 
had he waited at the corner of the street before he could summon up 
sufficient courage to utter them ; and he had appealed to the most 
richly dressed of the passers-by—those who he thought could 
most easily spare a few kopecks to keep him from starving. 

But he had evidently made a mistake, for they had given him 
nothing ; and he felt sure that as they did not no one would, so he 
resolved to give up all idea of begging. 

Illouscha walked slowly along the pavement, tears in his eyes, and 
his head bent low. As he passed a granary he observed pigeons 
flying in and out, bearing away the grain spilt upon the floor. The 
child, lost in thought, began to realise that he was a beggar after 
all; hunger had driven him to it; and his mother’s prophecy had, 
alas! come true. 

At the top of the street he saw a woman with a child in her arms, 
standing on the threshold of a house. Her face seemed less hard 
than any of the others he had addressed. Still he hesitated; but 
after a moment’s reflection he made up his mind to ask for something 
to eat. “After all,” thought he, “ what does it matter now, since I 
am a beggar? One appeal more or less can do no harm, and I am so 
very hungry!” 

The poor child approached the woman, and politely removing his 
cap, asked timidly for a little piece of bread. 

“Doesn't your mother give you enough to eat?” asked the 
woman. 

“T have no mother,” he answered gently. 

“Then where is your father?” 

“ My father is at the war,” replied Illouscha. 

The woman kept questioning him incredulously, as though 
trying to comprehend his situation. His clothes seemed to her 
somewhat suspicious. All this while the child remained standing 
respectfully before her, cap in hand, his tearful eyes fixed imploringly 
upon her.” 

“ Hark’ee—little one,” quoth the woman, “if you are speaking the 
truth you shall prove it : go and fetch me some wood. You see yonder 
red brick house, half built? they let folks pick up odd bits of wood ; 
you go there, and if you bring me a good bundle I will give you some 
cabbage soup.” 

“Must I fetch them now?” inquired the boy. 

“Of course, at once! when else would you? Bring plenty and I 
will give you a good dinner, do you hear? There are some small bits 
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too—” cried the woman after the child, who had already started off— 
“ mind the small bits, I want those particularly.” 

Tllouscha moved off at a walk, but soon broke intoa run. He felt 
so light and happy now! the houses seemed to glide past him and to 
smile on him as he passed. He saw the white curtains, and flowers 
in the windows. The whole world seemed beautiful, and radiant with 
hope, and love, and joy. It was only the red mass of unfinished 
buildings that looked dismal, and which broke upon his daydream, 
like a pang of sad remembrance through a heart suffused by joy. 

High above his head he heard the masons singing, and this gave 
him courage. The child walked boldly into the courtyard. Before 
him lay bricks, mortar, and sand, heaped up pell-mell. A cloud of 
lime dust pervaded the still air. An old man in a long overcoat, who 
looked like a superintendent, eyed the child heedlessly, but said 
nothing. 

Illouscha clambered over heaps of wet sand and wooden planks 
stumbling at each step, but dauntlessly making his way, until he had 
reached the scaffolding of the first floor. The masons’ melancholy 
chant still echoed through the air. On the floor immediately above 
him they were sweeping up and bearing away rubbish. Narrow 
planks led from story to story, along which workmen wheeled barrows 
full of shavings, while others bore hods full of bricks on their 


shoulders. One of the workmen who happened to notice the child 
cried out heartlessly : 
“ What are you doing here, you bundle of rags? I suppose your 


” 


mother has sent you to pick up shavings. 
with his load. 

The child was puzzled to know how to carry his wood ; but after 
a minute’s reflection he took off his coat, spread it out, and began to 
pile up the little bits of wood upon it. His small heap grew apace ; 
the little blocks that he had been especially ordered to collect were 
symmetrically arranged. His heart beat joyously as he realised that 
he had already collected ten blocks of the required wood. Oh! how 
proud was the little fellow of his work! He did not want the woman 
to give him cabbage soup for nothing; he wished her to be quite 
astounded at the heap he meant to bring her! and then she would 
praise him! it was so long since the poor boy had received any praise ! 
The tiny stack rose higher and higher—and yet Illouscha was not 
satisfied ; far from it: the more he collected the more he sought, as 
he clambered on hands and knees among the rubbish heaps. 

“ Haven't you enough yet, you greedy little rogue?” bawled out 
a shabbily dressed individual who was probably an overseer. 

“These folk are never satisfied,” continued the man half to him- 
self and half for the edification of some workmen close at hand— 


And then passed on 
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“once you let them into the courtyard, you may expect them to 
carry off the whole house. Hie! you young villain! I’m going 
to ita 

The sentence was never finished, for at that moment a strange and 
incomprehensible thing occurred. A something—he knew not what 
—came whirling through the air with tremendous force and struck 
the kneeling child. 

The overseer turned pale. ‘ May the power of the Holy Crucifix 
protect us,” he murmured, crossing himself. 

At his call, several workmen hurried to the spot, and found the 
child still conscious. He fixed on them a sad submissive look. Two 
minutes later he ceased to breathe. 

The little fellow was still on his knees, his head bent to the 
ground as though in the act of prayer. One of his hands tightly 
held the last little block he had picked up, and at his side lay a brick 
broken in two pieces. The cause of his death was plain enough—no 
need to seek it. 

They laid him on his little coat ; that same coat which but a short 
time before had covered his wasted form. In one of its pockets they 
found his little red egg. 

“Who is this child?” “To whom does he belong ? ” were uttered 
on all sides, in accents of consternation. 

But no one knew. 

There he lay before them, on his tattered coat, still holding in his 
clenched hand the little block which none had taken from him. His 
bruised and blistered feet were now at rest ; they would never know 
fatigue again! Where he had gone neither hunger nor misery could 
pursue him. Death was after all more merciful than life or human- 
kind. 

Poor little Illouscha! Abandoned by all—useless to all—he had 
quitted the world, even as he had come into it, unconsciously. 

Smirnov. 
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Suwarrow. 


To the student of character, especially in its unique and exag- 
gerated aspects, there are few more fertile fields than the annals of 
the Russian Court. The transition from barbarism to civilisation is 
usually marked by the appearance of numbers of men in whose nature 
the principles of savagery and culture contend for the supremacy ; 
the result being men of a curious, mongrel type of character. This 
process of transition was begun in Russia under the fostering auspices 
of Peter the Great; and at the present day it can hardly be said to 
have reached the fulness of a finished issue. 

Among this class of half-breeds appeared one whose pronounced 
oddities entitle him to be regarded as swi generis. We propose to 
view him chiefly as a social phenomenon, incidentally as a soldier ; 
to walk round and round him if so be that we may learn what 
manner of man he was; to try to seize the salient features of his 
character, and find the key to the unity of his nature which, on a 
superficial glance, seems so fragmentary and desultory and incoherent. 
We may be assured that on that tangled mass of mountebankeries 
and superstitions, a jet of light may be turned that will illumine the 
whole matter, if we are fortunate enough to find it. The wildnesses 
of most men have in their own eyes a method and order; and we 
shall never succeed in reducing the apparent chaos and confusion to 
law till we look through their own organs of vision and see them as 
they see themselves. 

Suwarrow, who in his old age was pinched, shrivelled and dwarfish, 
was in his prime of a burly build, rather short of stature, but well- 
proportioned. A malignant gossip says that he had the body of an 
ape and the soul of a bull. The medals struck in his honour give a 
false idea of his personal appearance. The waving ringlets, the 
finely-chiseled features, the stately presence, bear little resemblance 
to the great original. The truth is that he was so ugly as to inspire 
even his own soul with disgust ; and the looking-glass was the only 
enemy he did not dare to face. The first duty of the officer appointed 
to secure a lodging for him was to remove all articles of luxury— 
books, pictures, plate, but especially mirrors; and if one of the latter 
proscribed articles had accidentally been overlooked, Suwarrow had no 
sooner set his eyes on it than he smashed it to a thousand fragments. 
His restless, spasmodic nature showed itself in his rapid glances ; in 
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his laconic remarks where the hearer had to supply from his own 
suggestiveness the words that were lacking to complete the sense ; in 
his abrupt conversation which was ever darting from subject to 
subject like a bird among the twigs. He seemed always anxious to 
do a thousand things at once, and to follow as many different trains 
of thought and talk simultaneously. Once in an engagement with 
the Turks he all of a sudden rushed forward into the ranks of the 
enemy, stabbed several of the Janissaries, cut off their heads and filled 
a large sack with them, which he brought away and emptied at the 
feet of his general. And the impetuosity of resolve and daring 
which he displayed while a common soldier was in keeping with the 
fertility and promptitude of expedient he exhibited when, as a Russian 
marshal, he controlled the movements of armies. If he had been 
expostulated with for the risk he ran in attacking such fearful odds, 
he would have answered, as he did on another occasion when com- 
paring the relative worth of a clever man and a fool: “One man is 
worth three fools; even three are too few, say six; aye, six are too 
few, say ten; one clever fellow will beat them all, overthrow them 
and take them prisoners.” 

Suwarrow affected great simplicity of life and coarseness of 
manners. A heap of fresh hay with a sheet spread over it formed 
his bed alike on the march, in the fortress, orat home. He could not 
sleep without abundance of fresh air; and if the windows would not 
open he would break every pane of glass in them, and even order the 
frames to be taken out, saying that he did not fear cold. Before 
throwing himself down to rest, he seldom took off his boots, spurs or 
military accoutrements; sometimes when he wanted either to refresh 
his exhausted energies or pamper his tired ilesh, he might tempt 
the drowsy god by unfastening one spur. Lest he should slumber 
too long he always carried a dunghill-cock with which he shared his 
bedroom, and whose shrill clarion sounding at his ear always sum- 
moned the warrior in good time to the duties of the day. ‘TI hate 
idleness,” said he; “and that bird,” pointing to the cock, “is very 
punctual in waking me.” So highly did he appreciate the services of 
the bird that, in emulation of its virtues, he would go to the door 
of his tent and, instead of ordering the drum to beat, or the bugle 
to sound, imitate its cries as a signal that the camp was to 
awake. His own imitation of the crowing of the cock was the 
bugle-call for the march. He drilled his troops in his shirt-sleeves ; 
and often rode in front of the army on a bare-backed horse, with no 
other clothing than his shirt. Summer and winter alike he rose at 
two in the morning and took a bath, or rather had bucketfuls of cold 
water thrown over him by his servants. Thereafter he breakfasted ; 
dinner was served at eight ; and breakfast and dinner alike consisted 
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of the coarse, black bread of the common soldiers, which in his case 
was washed down by deep draughts of brandy. During these repasts 
an officer stood by and, at his discretion, informed Suwarrow that he 
had eaten and drunk enough, and that the servants would now 
remove the bread and bottles. “By whose orders dare you inter- 
fere with me, sir?” Suwarrow would exclaim. “By the orders of 
Marshal Suwarrow.” “If so, he must be obeyed.” He had issued 
general instructions to his subordinates to command him, in his own 
name, to desist from doing anything likely to injure his health. 
He owned neither villa, nor plate, nor carriage, nor books, nor liveried 
servants, nor pictures, nor rare collections of any kind; and, when 
he came to St. Petersburg, slept in the cart which all his days, on 
the march and in triumphal entries, was his favourite vehicle. For 
twenty years at a stretch he never used a looking-glass for the 
purposes of the toilet; nor did he ever encumber his person with 
watch or money. In his day personal cleanliness, even among the 
ladies of the Russian nobility, was not held in much account; and 
Suwarrow was often seen to take off his shirt and bid his soldiers hold 
it to the fire, adding that it was the best method he knew for killing 
certain unclean parasites. In conversation his tone, especially to his 
equals, was abrupt and imperious ; whom he met, or was introduced to, 
he received with a cannonade of questions, the one following the 
other in rapid succession. As a test of military fitness, presence of 
mind, self-reliance, and force of character, it was by no means an 
unsatisfactory one. All those whom he confused or embarrassed, 
he despised as fools. Suwarrow met his match in imperturbable 
coolness and impudence in M. de Lameth. “To what country 
do you belong, sir?” said Suwarrow. “ France,”. was the reply. 
“What profession?” “Military.” “What rank?” “Colonel.” 
“Your name?” “ Alexandre de Lameth.” After submitting meekly 
to this examination, the Frenchman turned on Suwarrow and asked 
him the same questions, imitating his threatening manner and sus- 
picious look; getting the same laconic answers; after which both 
gentlemen burst out laughing. It was seldom indeed that Su- 
warrow’s questions were so coherent. What would a stranger think 
when saluted by a grim, snuffy old man, made up exteriorly of dirt 
and jewels, with the demand uttered in an imperious tone, “ How 
many stars are there in the skies? You don’t know: what do you 
know? How many trees are there in the forest, or fishes in the lake?” 
And, on your confessing ignorance in a conciliatory manner, how 
would you like to have a scornful and filthy finger pointed at you, 
and be baptised amid a grinning company with the name of 
Monsieur Know-nothing? Nothing lashed Suwarrow into such fury 
as the use of that handy conversational phrase, “I don’t know.” 
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His officers, well aware of this infirmity, would hazard any reply 
rather than acknowledge ignorance on any subject on which it was 
his whim to examine them. In his old age he would often be seen 
running and frolicking in the streets of St. Petersburg, bawling at 
the top of his voice, ‘‘ I am Suwarrow, I am Suwarrow,” followed by 
a crowd of urchins among whom he threw apples to be scrambled 
and fought for. At Court he persisted in kissing the portrait of the 
Empress Catherine, which every lady wore on her breast, to the 
dismay of the wearers, who shuddered when the snuffy nose, innocent 
of handkerchiefs, came near their rich silks and white bosoms. Her 
Majesty herself had one day to ask him to conduct himself more 
sanely and decently. In the palace his antics: were of ‘the most 
whimsical description : his facial nerves were never at rest, and his 
jerky attitudinisings, his spasmodic movements, his meaningless 
grinnings and gigglings, snarlings and piteous moanings, his obscene 
remarks, weak puns and small jibes, led those who knew him not to 
be Suwarrow to conclude that this grimacing and bejeweled object 
was Catherine’s court fool; and their astonishment may be easily 
conceived on being told that they beheld a hero who had fought 
countless battles and never lost one of them; and who at the council 
table had proved himself a sagacious and clear-headed reasoner, a 
crafty politician and a brilliant epigrammatist. In his riper years he. 
was able to speak a little French and German, which he had probably 
picked up in his wars and wanderings. His friends aver that he 
was an adept in the dead languages, and that in his temporary se- 
clusions he studied Hebrew. Several of his sayings have passed into 
Russian proverbs, especially the sarcasm he uttered on the Emperor 
Paul’s military innovations, which were all of the decorative order: 
“Hair-powder is not gun-powder ; curls are not cannon; and tails 
are not bayonets ;” a bit of doggrel which cost the rhymer his com- 
mand. ‘The verse in which he announced to the Empress the 
capture of Tutukay in Bulgaria is well known : 


“ Salva bogu! “Glory to God! 
Salva van! Glory to thee! 
Tutukay vzala ! Tutukay is taken! 
I ya tam!” Here are we!” 


The following satiric episode is simply delicious. His Majesty sent 
his favourite, Count K——, to congratulate the Marshal on his recall 
from exile. “K——!” said Suwarrow, when the name was an- 
nounced. “There is no Russian family of that name; who can he 
be?” The messenger is brought in. “ You are not of Russian birth, - 
I judge; from what country are you?” “ Of Turkey: I owe my rank 
and title to his Majesty's favour.” “Ah, I see: you have rendered 
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important services to the state; in what battalion are you? in what 
battles have you fought?” “I have never served in the army.” 
“Qh, you are in the civil service, then?” “No, I have always been 
in personal attendance on his Majesty.” “Indeed: in what capa- 
city?” “ Valet to his Majesty.” Suwarrow thereupon turned to his 
own servant and said: “Ivan, do you see this nobleman? He once held 
the same menial office as you. What a glorious career you have 
before you! He is a count now! so may you yet! Be a good lad 
and you will—who knows ?—be decorated with all the orders of 
Russia ! ” 

It is characteristic of Eastern religions, Pagan and Christian 
alike, to make piety consist in exterior rather than interior adorn- 
ment, in gymnastic exercises rather than in loyalty to moral principle 
or pure affection ; and the lower the nation or the individual in the 
scale of civilisation, which is the power to live for and in ideas, the 
more pronounced is this tendency to propitiate Deity by ceremonies 
and grimaces which are of the skin, and which have nothing to do 
with the disposition and character. Suwarrow’s religion was as 
destitute of moral qualities as his habits were of social refinement. 
He was a savage both in his inward and outward development. His 
God was a being to be reconciled and cajoled by a state bow, such as 
a man makes when he attends one of her Majesty’s drawing-rooms ; 
a Being who could be coaxed to place his own invincible might at the 
disposal of the man who surpassed all other candidates for that 
favour in the amount of physical deference he rendered. There never 
lived a general who insisted more than Suwarrow on the personal 
piety (as he understood that word) of his soldiers and officers—not 
even Cromwell himself. On Sundays, and the festivals of Holy 
Church, he delivered sermons to the superior officers of his army, 
whom in their turn he compelled to preach and pray in the presence 
of their regiments, abusing in no measured terms those whose 
ignorance of Russian disqualified them for praying in the vernacular, 
and therefore for humouring the national God to whom, like the Jews 
of old, he ascribed his victories, and in whose protection and favour 
he had the blindest faith. ‘The Warsaw Butcher never began a battle 
without reverently and repeatedly making the sign of the cross. He 
won the silent approval and encouragement of the superstitious 
people of Italy during his campaign in that country, as much by his 
devoutness as by his success. Wherever on the march he saw a 
crucifix or saintly image he stopped to pray; wherever he met a 
monk he asked leave to kiss his hand, and solicited his benediction, 
invoking his curse on these French regicides and atheists whom it 
was his mission to punish. He begged relics of departed saints trom 
the convents he visited ; bathed again and again in holy water to 
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make himself invulnerable; consumed cart-loads of consecrated 
wafers that he might not hunger any more. Priests and Presbyters, 
Protestant and Papist—to all alike he paid homage ; each and all of 
them must have a presiding God whose special charge they were ; 
and was it not a prudential precaution to secure Him as an ally, when 
a little deference paid to His ministers was all the price that was 
asked? Suwarrow was clearly a broad Churchman, seeing good in all 
sects and parties. That he was an intentional hypocrite and impostor 
seems at any rate not believable. He was religious according to his 
lights, even when there was little to be gained by pretences and 
professions; and that his ostentatious devotions, genuflexions, and 
comic pieties, secured him the goodwill of the people, was probably 
as much due to accident as craft. On one occasion he risked the 
resentment of Catherine rather than neglect his duty to heaven. 
After the “ pacification of Poland ”—that is, after he had executed all 
likely to provoke dispeace—the Czarina conferred on him the rank of 
field-marshal; but Suwarrow, faithful to his religious principles, 
would not receive the dignity till he had asked the blessing of 
Holy Church. 

It is needless to say that a man of Suwarrow’s habits and temper 
was little fitted for the domesticities of life. There is a story told of 
his comrade-in-arms, Marshal Romanzow, who was parted from his 
wife. One of his sons, having finished his studies, came to the army 
toask a commission. “ Whoare you?” said Romanzow. “ Your son.” 
“Oh, indeed ; you are grown up, I see.” The interview finished, the 
young man asked if there was any place where he could take up his 
abode. “Why, surely,” said the father, “ you are acquainted with 
some officer in the camp.” Suwarrow’s domestic relations seem to 
have been on no more cordial footing. He had a daughter whom 
Catherine appointed one of her maids-of-honour, and whom she 
afterwards married to the brother of her husband pro tem., Plato 
Zubof—the last of a long list who filled the office; which led the 
witlings of St. Petersburg to say that Catherine had ended with 
Platonic love. In this daughter Suwarrow’s malformation of mind, 
to which his eccentricities owe their being, took the form of imbecility. 
The old man, not having seen his daughter since her childhood, 
expressed a wish to meet her. “Ah, father,” cried she, “ how big 
you have grown since I last saw you!” He quarrelled with his wife 
soon after their marriage, and refused to live with her. On hearing 
that the Empress had made his son an officer in the Guards, he made 
the following comment: “ Ah, well, if her Majesty says that I have a 
son, be it so, but I know nothing about it.” There seems, however, 
to have been one little germ of affection in that tough and twisted 
and gnarled nature: he was much attached to his nephew, Gortscha- 
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koff, who was second in command of the ill-fated army of Switzerland 
led by Korsakoff against the French. Spiteful gossips say that this 
nephew was a painted booby, who bedaubed his cheeks as unblushingly 
as any of the ladies of St. Petersburg who held their toilet-table as 
incomplete without a rouge-pot, and that he wore whalebone stays to 
keep his body slim and graceful. 

The Empress Catherine, during whose brilliant reign he rose to 
fame, knew Suwarrow’s worth; and, with that instinctive acumen by 
which she attached to her person and interest all those whose force 
of character or genius made them dangerous as enemies and powerful 
as friends, led the rough, uncultured, and perverse hero by a silken 
thread. Hard cash that had to be deposited out of sight in the 
pockets—which could not be hung about the person, and flashed and 
flaunted in the eyes of the world—had no charm for Suwarrow. But 
Catherine knew how to reach and play upon the savage nature deep- 
seated in the man. She operated on him chiefly through his weakness 
for gaudy trinkets, a weakness which, in common with all savages, 
he shared. If he loved and prized any possession in the world, it 
was the brilliant baubles and toys which she gave him, and which 
the touch of her white, royal hand had invested with a double value 
and with something of a sacred character. Each new courier that 
arrived at her Court with tidings of a victory, coincided with the 
despatch of a messenger bearing a bejeweled gift, and a letter of 
thanks written by the Czarina’s own hand. In this way he had 
accumulated a large collection of richly-carved gold snuff-boxes ; 
imperial portraits set in gold; swords whose hefts sparkled with 
all the colours of a prism; rich robes bestarred with badges of the 
royal favour and friendship; and this motley treasure he carried 
about with him in all his wars and wanderings, locked and double- 
locked in a massive iron chest. He never touched one of these gifts 
on which Catherine’s hand had rested; nay, his glance never casually 
alighted on one of them but, as in the presence of something holy, 
he made the sign of the cross, and, falling on his knees, reverently 
kissed it, and with greater solemnity than ever devout pilgrim kissed 
Papal toe or Caabah Stone. Again and again he refused her 
Majesty’s gifts. On one occasion when the Empress was granting 
favours to everybody, and when everybody was pressing round her 
with eyes that said, “ What am I to get?” she ordered the mob 
to stand back till a figure in the background came into the full 
view of the Court. It was Suwarrow. Addressing him she said: 
“And you, General; do you want nothing?” “Only that you 
would order my lodgings to be paid, madam.” The rent of his 
lodgings was three roubles a month. It is averred that he never 
shared in the plunder of the cities, which he gave over to his 
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* At the fall of Ismail, he did not take even 





soldiers to be sacked. 
a horse.” 

Catherine was prodigal in her gifts to her favourites and servants, 
and rewarded on a scale of right Russian magnificence. But 
Suwarrow could never find it in his heart to refuse a gold toy; and 
his Stoic indifference to wealth capitulated at once when the seductive 
light of a precious stone bewildered and blinded his eyes. How 
often did he vex the ears of his officers with the oft-repeated history 
of each trinket? Again and again he assembled them to admire 
and eulogise the loveliness of his collection, till the faculty of 
admiration in them was exhausted, and the language of eulogy had 
ceased to be fresh. He would stop his army while on the march, 
that he might open his chest and gloat over his treasures. At 
dinner, he would, in a rapid succession of shots, fire the following 
questions at his neighbours: “Have you seen my jewels? Do 
you envy me them? What do you think they are worth? Why 
did our Mamma give them to me?” A failure to answer these 
questions as promptly as the report follows the explosion, and the 
General lost his temper, and a louder explosion followed, in which, 
amid the confusion of gutturals and growls, the only articulate words 
that could be made out were, “ You blockhead,” “ You fool;” while 
the poor victim, too ignorant to answer rightly, or too honest to lie, 
or too prosaic to invent a fictitious history of the jewels on the spot, 
sat blushing and trembling. 

But his treatment by Catherine’s son and successor, the Emperor 
Paul—who, hating his mother, hated every one she prized, reversed all 
the schemes and ends she laboured for and cherished—was harsh and 
ingrate. After Catherine’s death, he denuded the grim, sarcastic old 
Marshal—who had sneered at, and made some doggrel rhymes about 
his military reforms—of all his commands, and ordered him to retire 
to Moscow. Suwarrow was with his beloved troops in Southern 
Poland when he received the imperial mandate, ready to march 
against France. He determined to break the news of his disgrace to 
the army himself. Having drawn the troops up in line of battle he 
appeared before them in the dress of a common soldier, but decorated 
with all his orders, and with the portraits of the late Czarina and the 
Emperor of Austria sparkling on his breast in the sunshine. The 
soldiers, on hearing the announcement of the Czar’s will, broke into 
cries of indignation and sorrow which the General vainly tried to 
hush. He then stripped himself of his military accoutrements and 
deposited them on a pyramid of drums and cymbals, which had 
previously been raised in front of the embattled battalions. “And 
now, comrades,” said he, “there may come a time when Suwarrow 
will be again your general; he will then resume these spoils which 
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he leaves to you and which he always wore in his victories.” The 
“mad Czar,” indignant at the honour and deference paid to the 
exile by the nobles and populace of Moscow, resolved yet further to 
humiliate his mother’s favourite general. He banished him to an 
insignificant village. To the officer of police who was deputed to 
carry out the imperial will, and who had informed Suwarrow that 
four hours would be allowed him to prepare for his journey, he 
replied, “ Four hours! too much kindness! one hour is enough for 
Suwarrow.” The officer conducted him to the coach which was to 
bear him to his destination. “A coach!” he said—‘“Suwarrow in a 
coach! he will go to exile in the equipage he used when travelling 
to the Court of Catherine or leading the army to victory; go and get 
a cart.” 

In course of time the exile’s friends succeeded in softening Paul’s 
enmity ; they even cajoled the monarch into writing him a letter inti- 
mating his re-installation into the favour and protection of his 
Majesty. The letter was addressed to Field-Marshal Suwarrow. 
“This letter is not for me,” said the stern, uncompromising exile to 
the royal messenger ; “if Suwarrow were field-marshal he would not 
be banished and guarded in a village; he would be seen at the head 
of the armies ;” and the courier had actually to bear the letter back 
to his Majesty unopened. 

The exigencies of state however obliged Paul to capitulate to his 
victim and invite him again to lead the armies of Russia. Suwarrow 
made his appearance at Court in civilian costume, without sword or 
decorative orders. The Emperor was amazed at this daring breach 
of etiquette. Suwarrow threw himself down on his breast and belly 
and began to crawl over the floor, to the feet of the throne. 

“What is this, Marshal,” said the Emperor; “come, my son, this 
will not do; are you mad? get up.” “No, no sire! I wish to make 
my way too in this Court, and I knowit is only by crawling that one 
can get into your Majesty’s good graces.” At last Suwarrow was to 
reap the joy which he had often prayed Catherine to grant him—an 
army of 50,000 Cossacks with which to make the conquest of France. 
For his series of brilliant victories over Macdonald, Moreau and 
Joubert, the grateful Czar conferred on him the title of Prince with 
the surname of Italisky ; and issued a decree ordaining that the same 
military honours should be paid to Suwarrow as himself, and that 
henceforward and for ever he should be considered the greatest captain 
of every age, of every nation and country of the world. Paul was 
the first to disobey his own imperial ukase. THe attributed to 
Suwarrow the disasters of the Helvetian campaign ; and in reorganising 
his shattered armies he left no command for the brave, grey-haired 
warrior, who retired to St, Petersburg, howed with sorrow, broken~ 
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hearted and neglected. On his arrival there he went to the honse of 
his nephew Prince Gortschakoff ; and lay down never to rise. 
Suwarrow, sprung from a family of no social position and held in no 
respect, began in 1742 the career which he ended as Generalissimo 
of the Russian forces, as a private soldier in the Fusilier Guards of 
the Empress Elizabeth. He won every step in his rapid promotion by 
his prowess and daring on the field of battle. In five years he attained 
to the rank of corporal; in 1749 he received further promotion ; and 
in 1754 he quitted the Guards with a lieutenant’s commission. His 
first campaign was made in the course of the Seven Years War with 
Prussia, when Frederick the Great was “like to be overwhelmed” by 
his enemies ; and he was present at the capture of Berlin by Toddleben 
in 1760. For his valour in this war Catherine presented him, in 
1762, with a colonel’s commission written by her own hand. As 
Brigadier-General, he marched against the confederates of Poland in 
1768; obtaining the full rank of Major-General two years later. 
When finally he was made Marshal of the Empire, he performed in 
the presence of the army some of the most wonderful antics recorded 
in the chronicles of the great. Catherine never granted promotion 
on grounds of seniority, either of merit or of favouritism—merit in 
the recipients’ relation to the state, or favouritism in their domestic 
and personal relations to the throne. There is an anecdote to the 
effect that she dismissed General Kamenskoi from her service for 
having taken command of an army on the march, consequent on the 
death of his superior, Prince Potemkin; a responsibility which he 
could not well evade. He sent a report to her Majesty, in which the 
introductory sentence ran as follows: “ Having taken the command 
in consequence of my seniority,” on the perusal of which audacious 
sentence, Catherine, in her own hand, wrote the marginal comment, 
“Who gave you orders?” He then proceeded to criticise the dis- 
organised state of the troops—an indirect reflection on the capacity 
of the deceased general, who, having originally been Catherine’s 
domestic companion, had become her trustiest adviser; retaining as a 
statesman the influence he had acquired over her through the tender 
‘passion. On reading these strictures, Catherine wrote, “He dared 
not say a word while the prince was alive;” and though Kamenskoi 
was a man of much military capacity, the answer to his elaborate 
critique was a command to quit the army. The allegorical buffooneries 
Suwarrow performed on the occasion of his elevation to the marshalate, 
were of the most grotesque character. Of the half-superstitious, half- 
religious temper of the Russian boor, he saw the hand of Providence 
in his success in life. He resolved that he should publicly thank the 
Deity for it, which he did in the cathedral church of Warsaw, He 


packed the nave and aisle of the cathedral with soldiers to witness the 
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following religio-comic entertainment. Having placed in a line as 
many chairs as there were officers senior to himself and holding 
military rank between that he had been promoted from and that he 
had been promoted to, he entered the building in his shirt-sleeves, 
and in the leap-frog style vaulted over each chair, thereby typifying 
how he had vaulted over his rivals. Thereafter, in the presence of 
the grinning yet admiring soldiery, who loved yet laughed at their 
erratic, brilliant and vainglorious chief, he dressed himself in his 
matshal’s uniform, covering his breast with his numerous decorations 
and orders and trinkets. He danced and skipped like a lunatic, and 
posed and pirouetted in his new costume. Before enrobing himself, 
he hugged and kissed it, and made again and again the sign of the 
cross; and the mild, innocent vanity of the man showed itself not 
only in the way he strutted about, inflated with a sense of his self- 
importance, but in the remark he made on little Nicholas Soltikoff, 
who thought himself specially slighted by Suwarrow’s promotion over 
his head: “I don’t wonder that they did not give such a dress as this 
to little Nick; it would be too heavy for him.” 

His laurels as a general were won in that Russo-Turkish war 
which has raged through many generations since the descent of the 
Saracen on Europe. In 1788 Suwarrow commanded the fortress of 
Kinburn, besieged by the Turks. He suffered the enemy to disem- 
bark without opposition; he even encouraged them to proceed by 
sending out a small force with instructions to retreat, after exchang- 
ing a few shots, as though they were frightened. The device 
sueceeded ; and while the Turkish boats had gone back to Otchakow 
for reinforcements, Suwarrow marched out at the head of two battalions 
with fixed bayonets, and slaughtered the enemy to a man. In 
these Turkish campaigns, he heaped deeds of prowess upon each 
other. At Fokschan, when 30,0U0 Austrians fled from the battle- 
field, leaving the Turkish army of 100,000 men victors, Suwarrow 
put himself at the head of 8000 Russians and changed the fortunes 
of the day. “Brothers!” cried he; “never look to the eyes of 
your enemies! Fix your view on their breasts and thrust your 
bayonets there.” 

The sack of Ismail was his crowning triumph in this war. 
Potemkin; not very anxious for a conclusion of hostilities, had 
leisurely and playfully besieged the city for seven months; when 
Madame de Witt, to tempt him into activity, divining by the cards, 
predicted its downfall within three weeks. The Prince replied that 
he had a method of divination more prompt and sure than that; and 
ordered’ Suwarrow to take it within three days. On the third day, 
the hero drew up his soldiers, and addressing them—‘“ Brothers ! 
no quarter, provisions are dear !””—delivered the assault. His forces, 
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twice repulsed, at last scaled the walls; and then followed a scene 
of rapine, and murder, and plunder, which secured the conqueror the 
nickname of Muley Ismail—a name borrowed from the bloodthirsty 
Emperor of Morocco, and by no means misapplied. 

After the sack of the city, Suwarrow wrote to the Empress the 
laconic letter: “Ismail is at your feet.” The energies of the 
conqueror of Ismail and Praga, were next directed towards Poland. 
The patriots of the principality had risen against and massacred the 
Russians resident in Warsaw. Catherine despatched Prince Repnin 
—a general whose services she could not dispense with while she 
insulted and dishonoured him—against the rebels; but “ the little 
Martinest priest” as she nicknamed him, not sufficiently shedding 
blood to slake her vengeance, she named Suwarrow commander-in- 
chief. The genius of Kosciusko had to hide its diminished head 
before that of a general greater than he. Suwarrow celebrated his 
victories at Warsaw by the arbitrary execution of 20,000 men, 
women and children, of all ages and ranks; and Catherine died in 
peace. Henceforward the conqueror was known, and for all time 
will be known, as the “ Butcher of Warsaw.” 

But it was by his Italian and Helvetian campaigns that Suwarrow 
won European fame. It had been one of the great desires of his 
life to march against the French; and, as Cato of old concluded all 
his speeches with the words, “ Father! my opinion is that Carthage 
ought to be destroyed,’ so Suwarrow wound up all his Polish 
despatches with the entreaty, “Mother! bid me march against the 
French!” The Marshal was in ecstasies when at last his prayer was 
granted—he danced and clapped his hands for joy ; when a stroke of 
apoplexy removed Catherine from the Russian throne and placed a 
greater madman than Suwarrow himself in that seat of autocratic 
sway. Paul recalled the army of France and dismissed its leader. 
The sentence in which he announced the spirit and temper of his 
reign bears a striking resemblance to a celebrated modern sentiment : 
“the empire is peace.” Paul’s sentiment was not so epigrammatic 
but it was quite as beautiful; “in whatever light and in whatever 
circumstances I wish to view an emperor of Russia, his noblest part 
will always be that of a pacificator.” But it was just as difficult in 
1798 to retain your peaceful intentions with a prosperous and adven- 
turous conqueror at your gates as it was in 1870; and when Paul 
saw throne after throne toppling over before the victories of Buona- 
parte and the other Republican generals, he threw himself into the 
war with more than his mother’s fanaticism and fierceness. General 
Rosemberg received orders to place himself at the head of that 
victorious army which Suwarrow once led, and which he was destined 
to lead again; for dissensions arose among the officers of the united 
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armies of Austria and Russia which the presence of a general of 
Suwarrow’s name and fame alone could suppress and silence. 

In a campaign of six weeks Suwarrow undid the work which took 
Napoleon a year to accomplish. He arrived in Italy in time to reap 
the laurels which should have gone to adorn the brow of the Austrian 
General Kray, who had just inflicted on the army of the Republic 
the most crushing defeat of the year. Suwarrow’s wild Cossacks 
scattered the shattered army before them like sheep. Milan opened 
her gates to admit the conqueror, who, caring little for fétes and 
festivities, marched quickly up the Po in pursuit of the French 
assembled again under the leadership of Moreau. For the first time 
in the history of Europe these two great military nations met in 
battle-array on the banks of the Po near Bassagnano, with little 
result but to teach each to respect the other’s bravery. Macdonald, 
with the army of Naples at his heels, marched to the aid of Moreau. 
By a rapid retrograde movement, Suwarrow met him on the field of 
Trebio, where Hannibal defeated the Romans. The fight was 
continued, and raged with varying issues for two days, the river 
flowing between. 

On the morning of the third, Suwarrow crossed the stream, deter- 
mined either to conquer or die, to find that during the night Macdonald 
had retreated, leaving his wounded behind him. Suwarrow followed 
in rapid pursuit, to be arrested by the tidings that Moreau’s army 
was in movement. Who does not know his boastful speech, and how 
faithfully he kept it: ‘“ After we have thrashed Macdonald, we will 
return and trounce Moreau ;” and how he broke into laughter when 
the youthful and heroic Joubert stepped into the arena and tapped 
his shoulder with his lance—* Ho! ho! here is a stripling come 
to school; we must go and give him a lesson.” 

His battles or victories, for in his case the words are synonymous, 
were gained at a fearful sacrifice of life; but life was a cheap com- 
modity in Russia—‘ it was so easy for God to make Russians.” Of 
the 40,000 soldiers he led into Italy, he left behind him 28,000 to 
fertilise her fields. With the rest he scaled the heights of the Mount 
St. Gothard—a feat to which history has awarded little praise— 
intending to join his victorious force to the army, which, under 
Korsakoff, had followed him from Poland. It is the only occasion on 
which his “ children” whispered a murmur of displeasure at the wild 
vagaries of his generalship. The snow-clad heights and wide-spreading 
glaciers of the Alps struck terror to the hearts of all but that of the 
wrinkled old hero himself, frail and feeble in appearance, but full of 
restless and unconquerable life. The 12,000 veterans refused to 
begin the ascent. Suwarrow at once seized a shovel, and digging 
a shallow grave, into which he threw himself, cried: “Cover me up, 
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and leave me here; you are no longer my children; I am no longer 
your father: there is nothing left for me to do but die.” The device 
succeeded far better in bringing back the allegiance and loyalty of 
the rebels than the modern device of slinging up the ringleaders on 
the nearest tree; though it was a device which only a general, led 
on by his genius and not by his handbook of military instructions, 
could afford to adopt. It must, however, be added that certain 
gossips deny the authenticity of this anecdote; but the a@ priori 
ground on which they reject the evidence for it is quite as striking a 
testimony to Suwarrow’s influence over his soldiers as the scene itself : 
“There never was a Russian army disheartened when Suwarrow was 
at its head! And never did a soldier murmur, no matter what were 
the orders given him !” 

The tidings which reached the stout old hero shortly after his 
descent to the plains of Switzerland almost broke his heart. The 
battle of Zurich had been fought by Korsakoff and lost. Korsakoff 
was a soldier of parade, where padding, millinery, and well-trimmed 
moustaches make the hero. He held Massena and his Republican 
legions in contempt; and smiled the smile of the strong and self- 
reliant at the recital of their doings and darings. “The French!” 
said he, “they don’t know how to stand upright, nor march, nor 
draw up in ranks, nor perform the simplest evolution correctly.” It 
is only such favoured ones as Suwarrow whose vapourings Fate does 
not take a malicious pleasure in scorning; and the memory of 
Korsakoff’s big talk paralysed his faculties in the hour of action; he 
lost his head ; issued orders wildly and blindly, each one leading 
more and more to the final issue of defeat and chaos. Suwarrow 
foamed with passion when he heard of his colleague’s defeat; and 
stormed and raved like a madman when the subsidence of the passion 
left him voice to speak. He despatched a messenger to Korsakoff, 
ordering him to reassemble his forces, threatening him with decapita- 
tion if he took another retrograde step. The approach of Massena 
made Suwarrow himself retreat. It was the bitterest moment of his 
life; in his vaunting way he used to say that an army under his 
command would never execute this humiliating movement. His 
retreat was conducted with as great brilliance as, and exhibited greater 
strategic cleverness than, his victories; but he grew silent, and sour, 
and sulky, and ever and anon turned fiercely on his pursuers when 
they pressed too closely on him. All their efforts failed to force his 
lines, or make him retreat one step faster than he pleased. The 
thought of the shame and dishonour of this movement proved too 
heavy a burden to bear. It slew him. The Emperor Paul embittered 
his closing hours with reproaches. He retired to St. Petersburg to 
die—old, forsaken, and neglected. Some signs of reviving interest 
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Paul indeed did show in the old hero’s existence, but not till he was 
told that the Marshal was dying ; he asked bulletins of his condition 
to be regularly sent to the Court; he ordered the grand dukes to 
visit him ; but these signs of esteem came too late to gladden the old 
man’s embittered heart. Worrying, fretting, snarling, “like a rat in 
a hole,” he died, his trouble being old age, indignation, and despair. 
His military success was probably as much due to the splendid 
material out of which the Russian soldiers of his day were manu- 
factured as to his own genius. Life in Russia has only a military 
value; its final cause is fighting, and the peasant has long been 
taught to regard death in the battlefield for the cause of the Czar 
as the chief design of his existence; a man is a weapon of war; and 
the doggedness with which the Russian soldier fights, the readiness 
with which, under Suwarrow at least, he laid down his life rather 
than surrender, showed how firmly this theory of life had rooted 
itself in his nature. To die on the field of battle was believed to be 
the surest guarantee of and avenue to eternal happiness. It is prob- 
able that even yet the Russian soldier believes that if killed in battle 
he will, on the third day after, come again to life in some sweet and 
shining valley in the Czar’s dominions, where the press-gang will 
neyer trouble him. Suwarrow often availed himself of this super- 
stition to bribe his soldiers to greater feats of valour. As the great 
Frederick, in the bitterness of his defeats at the hands of the Russian 
soldiers rather than their incapable leaders, said: “ It was easier to 
kill these men than to conquer them.” . With smiling faces they 
walked into the cannon’s mouth ; stood stock-still till they had shot 
all their enemies, or the last of their own number had been shot. At 
the siege of Otchakoff an officer met a picket advancing to a post. 
“ Away back,” said he; “the Turks have made a sally and are in 
possession of the post you are going to; you will all be cut to pieces 
if you go.” “ What is that to us?” was the answer ; “we are sent 
there, and Prince Dolgorucky is answerable for us.” One of their 
French conquerors on the field of Zurich, riding over the scene of 
carnage, seeing their bodies piled corpse above corpse, each one with 
the image of his patron saint in his hand as if his last thought on 
earth had been a prayer, made the comment: “ Warriors so contemp- 
tuous of death and so fanatical cannot but be terrible on a day of 
battle ; and certainly we know to our cost that they are so.” No 
general, with the exception of Mahomet, ever succeeded in inspiring 
his followers with such fanatic fervour and faith in his invincibility 
as Suwarrow. His soldiers idolised him, and though his officers 
laughed at his eccentricities they obeyed his wildest commands with 
the unquestioning trust of children. He shared the frugal fare of 
the rank and file of the army—black bread seasoned with rape oil, 
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tallow or onion, washed down by a drink called quass, which those 
who have tasted it speak of with disgust. On the march and in 
active service he was his own surgeon-major, and his prescriptions 
were of the simplest character; he thrashed the invalids out of their 
beds, saying that “it was not permitted to the soldiers of Suwarrow 
to be sick.” The only other medicine in his pharmacopoeia was 
rhubarb and salts which, to those whose sickness was too manifest to 
be gainsaid, he administered in such doses that he added to the terrors 
of the hospital. He drilled his soldiers himself; and his instructions 
are about the quaintest reading in print, for he actually issued a 
military manual. When the order “ march against the Poles” was 
given, “the soldier had to plunge his bayonet once;” “march 
against the Prussians, the soldier strikes twice; march against the 
execrable French, the soldier makes two thrusts forward, a third in 
the ground, and there sinks and turns round his bayonet.” But 
here is an extract :— 


“Heels close! Knees straight! A soldier must stand like a dart! I 
see the fourth; the fifth I don’t see. Soldiers! join elbows in front! 
Give the drum room! Keep your ball three days, it may happen for a 
whole campaign, when lead cannot be had. Fire seldom but fire sure! 
Push hard with the bayonet! the ball will lose its way, the bayonet never ; 
the ball is a fool, the bayonet a hero! Stab once! Off with the Turk from 
the bayonet! even when he is dead you may get a scratch from his sabre. 
If the sabre is near your neck dodge back one step and push on again. 
Stab the second; stab the third; a hero will stab half-a-dozen. Be sure 
your ball is in your gun! If three attack you, stab the first, fire on the 
second, bayonet the third! This seldom happens! When you fire take 
aim at their guts and fire about twenty balls. Buy lead from your economy ! 
It costs little! If you see the match upon a gun, run up to it instantly ; 
the ball will fly over your head; the guns are yours; the people are yours; 
down with ’em! stab ’em! to the remainder give quarter! it is a sin to 
kill without reason: they are men like you. Die for the honour of the 
Virgin Mary! for your Mother; for all the royal family!—the Church 
prays for those that die, and those who survive have honour and reward! 
Offend not the peaceable inhabitant: he gives us meat and drink. The 
soldier is not a robber! Booty is a holy thing! if you take a camp it is 
all yours; if you take a fortress it is all yours! . . . . There are the God- 
forgetting, windy, light-headed Frenchmen! if we should ever happen to 
march against them we must beat them in columns! . . .. The cavalry 
instantly fall to work! hack and slash! stab and drive! cut them off! 
don’t give them a moment’s rest! .. . . One leg strengthens the other! 
One hand fortifies the other! By firing many menare killed! The enemy 
has also hands, but he knows not the Russian bayonet! Draw out line 
immediately and instantly attack them with cold arms.” 

“ Rules for Diet.—Have a dread of the hospital! German physic stinks 
from afar; it is good for nothing and rather hurtful! A Russian soldier 
is not used to it. Messmates know where to find herbs and roots and ants. 
A soldier is inestimable; take care of your health! Scour the stomach 
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when it gets foul! Hunger is the best medicine! He who neglects his 
men, if an officer, arrest ; if a sub-officer, scourge; to the private, lashes, if 
he neglects himself! Remember, gentlemen! the field physic of Doctor 
Bellypotski! in hot fevers eat nothing even for twelve days, and drink your 
soldier’s quass! that’s a soldier’s physic! In hospitals the first day the 
bed seems soft! the second comes French soup! the third the brother-in-law 
is laid in his coffin and they draw him away! One dies and ten companions 
round him inhale his expiring breath; but all this is frivolous! While 
one dies in a hundred with others, we lose not one in five hundred in the 
course of a month. For the healthy, drink, air and food! For the sick, 
air, drink, and food! Brothers! the enemy trembles for you! But there 
is another enemy greater than the hospital! the d—d I-don’t-know! From 
the half-confessing, the guessing, lying, deceitful, the palavering, equivo- 
cation, squeamishness and nonsense of I-don’t-know, many disasters 
originate! Stammering, hesitating, and so forth, it is shameful to relate. 
Pray to God! from Him comes victory and miracles! God conducts us; 
God is our general! For the I-don’t-know an officer is put in the guard! 
a staff-officer is served with an arrest at home! Instruction is light ; not- 
instruction is darkness! The work fears its master! If a peasant knows 
| not how to grind, the corn will not grow.” 





a 


i It is supposed by some writers that’ Suwarrow’s oddities and eccen- 
i tricities were inspired by deliberate purpose: that they were cun- 
ningly selected to reach a carefully chosen end. Their theory of 
Suwarrow is, that he resolved to act the fool in order to quiet the 
jealousies of the great, and even to win their contemptuous patronage, 
with the view of ultimately supplanting them; and that his un- 
doubted luminousness of intellect, fertility of imagination, and force 
and firmness of character, presided over by a cunning rather of the 
Reynard than the human type, were persistently directed towards 
this end. Had he chosen to pose as a genius, instead of an inspired 
| buffoon incapable of a sustained ambition, the slips of patrician birth, 
candidates for the favour and smile of the sovereign, would have in- 
. trigued to crush him. As it was, they laughed at and petted him ; 
regarding him as one who could interpose no serious obstacle between 
them and the attainment of their designs. 

If this conception of Suwarrow had been the true one we should 
expect to have found him discarding the motley when nothing more 
was to be gained by wearing it. But may not his oddities, feigned at 
first, have grown into his nature and become part of his essential 
character, bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh? It is hardly 
probable that such a daring plan for realising the dreams of a daring 
| ambition would suggest itself to the mind of an illiterate and low- 
| born soldier in a nation where the sentiment, that every private 
carries a possible marshal’s wand in his knapsack, had never been 
i whispered, and would at once have been suppressed as revolutionary. 
It seems more rational to believe that Suwarrow lived out honestly 
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the manhood that was in him—sport of Nature though that man- 
hood may have been. A man’s career in life is the result of two 
factors: the spirit within him and the circumstances around him ; 
and the true theory of Suwarrow seems to be that he rose to exalted 
station and command because his peculiar environment, reacted on by 
a nature of his peculiar type, favoured his rise; and if ever in the 
history of the world the same inner and outer conditions of life and 


lot should be repeated, we may expect that the result will be another 
Suwarrow. 





























Episodes of the Uapoleonic Era. 


Two remarkable portraits of Napoleon I. have recently been added to 
the historical gallery of that period of transition in the annals of the 
French Nation, which may be styled “ The Napoleonic Era.” I do 
not, however, allude, in speaking of portraits, to any artistic delinea- 
tions of the physical features of the most daring of the prodigal sons 
of the first French Revolution, whom Byron has apostrophised in the 
well-known lines, 


“Ah, where is he, the Champion and the Child 
Of all that’s great or little, wise or wild, 
Whose game was empire, and whose stakes were thrones, 
Whose table earth, whose dice were human bones ? 
Behold the grand result in that lone isle, 
And as thy nature bids thee, weep or smile.” 


The portraits in question have been sketched from the political 


point of view, by the pen of a master of la haute politique, whom 
Napoleon endeavoured in yain to win over to his interests by flatter- 
ing confidences; and from a social point of view by the pen of an 
amiable lady-in-waiting on the Empress Josephine, whose attachment 
to her mistress prevented her from being ensnared by the illusions of 
the Imperial Court—I allude on the one hand to the ‘ Memoirs’ of the 
late Prince Metternich now in course of publication by his son, and on 
the other hand, to the ‘ Memoirs’ of Madame de Remusat, recently 
published by her grandson. The latter work terminates appropriately 
just before the divorce of the Empress Josephine took place, whilst 
the former, although Prince Metternich’s immediate personal relations 
with Napoleon only commenced in 1806, carries us back to his first 
conception and his creation of the French Empire, of which he 
describes Napoleon as the “keystone of the arch upon which that 
Empire rested, and of which the entire edifice fell in as soon as the 
keystone of the arch was withdrawn.” 

The world had looked forward with great interest to the publication 
of Prince Metternich’s ‘Memoirs,’ more particularly to the account 
which so profound a judge of political character was likely to give of 
the master-figure in that great drama, in which Napoleon sought to 
reconstruct the Empire of Charlemagne upon the ruins of the 
collective monarchies of the European continent; nor is there any 
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reason for disappointment with the portrait of Napoleon which Prince 
Richard Metternich has published, as drawn by his father’s pen in 
1820. 

Perhaps it would have been hardly becoming for the great Austrian 
statesman to have entered further into the details of Napoleon’s early 
career, which had not come under his own personal observation, 
further than by remarking that it was in the course of the second 
campaign of Italy that Napoleon conceived the plan which was to 
carry him to the summit of power. “When I was young,” he said 
to me, “I was revolutionary from ignorance and ambition. At the 
age of reason I have followed its counsels, and I crushed the Revolu- 
tion.” But there is a circumstance of great interest connected with 
Napoleon’s early career, which was known to Prince Metternich, and 
which was communicated to him by Napoleon himself, and it is to be 
regretted that the Prince has not committed a narrative of it to 
writing. He was kind enough, however, to communicate the cireum- 
stance to myself, when discussing with him the character of Napoleon 
on the occasion of a visit, which I made to the Prince at the chateau 
of Johannisberg, in the autumn of 1851, and I thought the circum- 
stance so curious, that I took a note of it. 

The Prince was fond of conversing on the more important incidents 
of his own eventful career, and he used to say to me, “ Pray regard 
me as a dictionary, which you may consult respecting any events in 
which I have taken part.” On the occasion in question, I said to 
the Prince, “Did Napoleon ever tell your Highness when he first 
conceived the idea of making himself Emperor?” “ Yes,” was his 
answer, “I had a remarkable conversation with him once, in which 
he narrated to me the history of his whole life.” The conversation 
happened in this manner. 

Shortly after his marriage with the Archduchess Marie Louise 
(which took place in 1810), Napoleon determined to conduct his 
young wife to Brussels, and invited Prince Metternich to be one of 
the company. The Prince was at that time Austrian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs (Prince Schwarzenberg being then Austrian Am- 
bassador at Paris), and he was a visitor in Paris upon a special 
mission from the Emperor Francis, who was anxious about his 
daughter’s reception at the Tuileries, and was desirous that the 
Prince should be at hand to give advice, if necessary, to the young 
Empress, and at the same time, to divine, if possible, the future 
designs of Napoleon. 

The Prince felt himself obliged to decline to accompany Napoleon 
across the frontier of France into the Low Countries, as they had 
been wrested from the Emperor Francis by the French arms within 
very recent memory, but he consented to accompany him as far as 
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Cambrai. At St. Quentin the Emperor and the Empress each received 
deputations ; complimentary speeches were made on both sides, at 
which Prince Metternich was invited to be present, and after which 
his free criticism of the Emperor’s address to the authorities of the 
place was requested in the most friendly manner. 

The Emperor was much pleased with the general result of his 
journey, and at Cambrai, where Prince Metternich had arranged to 
part company, on the Empress retiring about nine o’clock in the 
evening, the Emperor would not allow the Prince to take leave of 
him. “ You,” he said with a smile, “have no good cause to retire 
early. The Empress has to get up at five o'clock, whilst you have 
declined to accompany us any farther. So pray sit down again: I 
want to talk to you.” The Emperor was on this occasion in high 
good humour, and after talking with the Prince about the old throne 
of France and how he had come to found a new one, he said, “ Now I 
will give you the history of my whole life.’ The Emperor thereupon 
launched into a conversation which he kept up without intermission 
during the whole night. It was the month of May, and the season 
was propitious. A window of the room opened on to a terrace orna- 
mented with orange-trees and various greenhouse plants. The 
Emperor from time to time rose from his chair and invited the Prince 
to walk out with him upon the terrace. Then he sat down again 
and continued the conversation, till at last he took out his watch and 
found it was nearly five o'clock. ‘ Well,” he said, “it is time for 
you now to retire to your own room if you like, but as for myself, 
there is no necessity for me to go to bed.” 

This is almost an exceptional instance of confidence on the part 
of Napoleon, for he was a man of great personal reserve from the 
necessity of his position; but Madame de Remusat also gives an 
account of a very interesting conversation which she had with the 
Emperor, in which he gave her an account of his early life, but in 
which he omitted to touch upon the subject which he communicated 
to Prince Metternich, and which ought not to remain unknown, as it 
throws light upon an event in the Emperor’s career, from which 
some tarnish has attached to his military escutcheon, namely his 
abandonment of the command of the army in Egypt without 


explaining to General Kleber the true motive of his return to 
France. 


**You should know,’ said the Emperor to the Prince, ‘that when I 
was at Brienne I was like the other boys, a bit of a sans-culotte, and at 
Valence I always took sides with the patriots, but after I became a captain 
of artillery, it dawned upon me gradually that sans-culottisme was out of 
place in the army. I had not, however, at that time arrived at the conclu- 
sion that eans-culottizme had no permanent roots in the French chayactrr, 
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That fact, for the first time, came home to me when I was sent to take 
the command of the army in Italy in 1796. I found, on arriving at Nice, 
everything in disorder, the army deficient in numbers, without stores, with- 
out clothing, and even without food. I introduced some order into Chaos, 
and I found that the more that I established military discipline, the better 
the soldiers were pleased; and I said to myself, These men are not a set of 
disorderly ragamuffins, and I made a note of that factin my own mind, and 
a firm impression of that fact was the result of my first campaign. By- 
and-bye, after Josephine joined me in the following year (1797) at Monte- 
bello, I established about her, and in attendance upon her, a body of ladies, 
after the fashion of my own aides-de-camp, so that no one could have access to 
her except through a lady-in-waiting, and I found that this arrangement 
procured her more respect from the soldiers than they had for the wives of 
the other generals, and I said to myself, If state-pomp is welcome here, why 
should it not be welcome in France? and I took note of the fact, and felt 
satisfied that it would be acceptable in France, but I was also aware that 
the opportune moment for its introduction had not then arrived.’ ” 


When I heard from the Prince this part of Napoleon’s story of his 
life, it recalled to my memory an experience of my own, which gave 
it a singular confirmation, founded on a conversation which I had in 
the south of France with an old soldier of the army of Italy in 1838. 
I had in the autumn of that year undertaken a journey from Avignon 
to the banks of the Durance, in the spirit of an Oxford student 
desirous of testing, by his own observation, the truth of General 
Melville’s theory as to Hannibal having led his army across the Alps 
by the Little St. Bernard (Alpes Graiz).* For this purpose I deter- 
mined to test, in the first place, the improbability of Livy’s statement 
that the Carthaginian army penetrated into Italy by the Mont St. 
Genévre (Alpes Cotti), a passage subsequently frequented by the 
Roman armies on their way to Gaul in the time of Julius Cesar. 
Livy’s narrative is full of inconsistencies, and is most unsatisfactory 
when contrasted with the narrative of Polybius, who himself examined 
the Alpine passes with a soldier’s eye about forty years after 
Hannibal's expedition ; but on the assumption that Livy’s account is 
correct, as far as regards the passage of the Carthaginian army by 
the Mont Genévre, Hannibal, after ascending the Rhone as far as the 
“Tnsula,” a locality about which there is much dispute, must have 
deflected his line of march eastward, and must have struck the 
Durance at Sisteron or at Embrun. I determined, accordingly, to make 
Sisteron my point of departure, and so to ascend the Durance by 
Embrun and Briangon. Travelling, however, except along the high 
roads, was not very easy at that period in Provence, but I had been 
informed by the commandant of the gendarmerie of the district, whom 
I had met by chance on board the steamboat descending the Rhone 


* M. de Luc of Geneva first made public in 1818 General Melville’s views 
on this subject in his ‘Histoire du Passage des Alpes par Annibal,’ 
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from Valence to Avignon, that I ought to direct my course from 
Avignon by Vancluse and Apt to Forqualquier, and so on to Sisteron. 
I started accordingly in a rude country diligence from Avignon at 
11 a.m., and arrived at Apt at 7 p.m. Here, on inquiry, I found 
myself in a cul de sac, as far as there was any chance of continuing 
my journey by any public conveyance. Luckily, I had made the 
acquaintance, in the coupée of the diligence, of a native of Sisteron, 
who was on his way back to his native town, having accomplished a 
long tour in the north of France to distract his sorrow on losing his 
young wife. He was a fiery spirit, who kept up a long controversy 
with me during our journey about la perfide Albion, la paix 
d’ Amiens,” and the bad faith of England in refusing to give up Les 
Bouches de Cattaro to Napoleon ; but as I was stronger in my facts, 
I was able to parry his attacks, and at last I turned his wrath against 
the conducteur of the diligence, by engaging them in a discussion 
whether Briancon was a place forte, or a fortresse. Their mutual 
anger became so intense, that at last the conductewr descended into 
the road, and ordered my fellow-passenger to quit the diligence, 
whereupon I interceded successfully for him, and he became my 
staunch friend for the rest of our journey. I found the town of Apt 
totally unworthy of its historical antecedents, not that I should wish 
to discourage any one in the present day from a visit to the ancient 
“ Apta Julia,” the favourite city of Augustus and of Trajan, for forty 
years may have worked a great change in the nocturnal physiognomy 
of Apt; but at that time there was no light visible in the town after 
dark, except at a café kept by an American, to which our way led 
over a suspension-bridge across a ravine, and to which my fellow- 
traveller piloted me with some difficulty, in the hope that he would 
find a cousin in the café disposed to lend us his cabriolet. No such 
good fortune, however, was in store for us. He found his cousin, indeed, 
indulging himself with a meerschaum full of strong tobacco in the café ; 
but his cousin proved obdurate to all entreaty, and steadily refused to 
lend us any kind of vehicle. It ended, at last, in our engaging the owner 
of a charrette to start with us at four o’clock in the morning, as I was 
resolved to leave at the earliest possible hour our quarters in the inn, 
to which the only access was by a ladder from the coach-house or stable 
in which the diligence and its horses were lodged for the night. Our 
object was to reach Forqualquier in time for the only meal available 
for the traveller, namely, that at midday, and thence to continue our 
journey to a place called Geropey, and there catch the night diligence 
from Aix to Sisteron. Our vehicle was accordingly at the door punctu- 
ally at 4 a.mt., but the rain was falling in torrents, and an uncovered 
charrette was notan eligible mode of conveyance under the circumstances, 
so we had to enter into a fresh negotiation, and, as daylight broke, 
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succeeded in hiring an old cabriolet, of which the hood was still water- 
proof. We soon, however, discovered that the springs of our carriage 
had ceased to be elastic, and that the grey mare which was harnessed to 
it could only shamble along, having long ceased to be able to trot, being 
more than twenty years old, whilst the driver looked as if he had 
seen at least seventy summers pass over his head, and such proved 
to be the case. There was, however, a compensation for all these 
petites miseres in store for us, for we soon discovered that the old 
man was an ancient corporal of the Corsican Chasseurs, who had been 
present at the siege of Toulon, and was serving with the army of 
Italy when General Bonaparte first arrived to take the command of it 
in 1796. He had a vivid recollection of the circumstances, which 
preceded and followed his arrival, and his eyes sparkled with delight 
as he recounted to us the battles in which he had been engaged. 


“When General Bonaparte first came amongst us,” he said, “we were 
furious with the Directorate for having sent a boy to command us.” (It 
should be remembered that at this time Napoleon was only twenty-six 
years of age.) “ He was ashort, awkward-looking, thin youth, and the army 
was seriously discontented with having such a boy placed in the chief 
command, whilst generals like Augereau and Massena were placed under 
him, but they soon felt the influence of the young general’s genius in 
establishing order amongst them ; and after the battle of Montenotte, when 
Napoleon on the following morning visited the hospitals, and addressed 
words of encouragement to every wounded soldier, and saw himself that. 
his wounds were dressed, and his failing strength revived by suitable- 
nourishment, a kind of magic confidence in him came over the spirit of the. 
soldiers, which the subsequent victories of Dego and Massimo, following 
soon after that of Montenotte, kindled into a spirit of enthusiasm.” 


This spirit, as is well known, culminated in less than a month’s time 
in wresting the keys of the Alps from the army of the King of 
Sardinia, and in occupying the whole of his dominions except Turin. 
“Hannibal forced the Alps,” was the language of Napoleon’s procla- 
mation to his soldiers. ‘“ We have turned them.” 

To continue our journey a little farther with the old corporal. 
Our road lay through a country covered with crops of the madder 
plant (garance), from which the dye was extracted in those days so 
remarkable in the well-known red pantalons of the French infantry, 
and further where the land was not under cultivation, it was covered 
with mulberry-trees and walnut-trees of an extraordinary size. My 
fellow-traveller assured me that amongst the ‘mulberry-trees were 
some of the original trees first introduced into France. After refresh- 
ing ourselves and the grey mare at Forqualquier, we struggled 
onwards along a rough kind of cross road, until we struck the high 
road from Aix to Sisteron, and came in sight of the River Durance, 
shortly below the spot where the Bleaune runs into it. 
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We halted at a solitary inn by the roadside, which looked down 
upon a valley that might well have been a convenient line of march 
for Hannibal’s army, had not every account of it placed his route farther 
to the north. Here we expected to meet the diligences, which run 
from Aix les Bains to Gap and Grenoble. We had fortunately arrived 
at the inn before supper-time, so we succeeded in procuring some- 
thing to eat, after which my companion fell asleep on a bench, whilst 
I smoked a cigar and studied the habits of the people of the house. 
At seven they sat down all together to supper, in the kitchen or hall, 
for one large room served for all purposes—our host and his wife, two 
young sons, the ostler, and an aged woman-servant. It was appa- 
rently “liberty and equality ” whilst the meal lasted. The ostler dis- 
puted freely with his master, and the woman-servant contradicted her 
mistress, whilst the boys, who had both of them somewhat the look of 
erétins, were restless and unruly. The ostler also had been an old 
soldier, but he was not of the same cheery disposition as the old 
corporal, and some little time after the supper was finished my fellow- 
traveller picked a bitter quarrel with him, and the old soldier took 
himself off to bed, with an oath that he would not turn oui again, 
however much we might desire his services. He kept his word ; 
meanwhile, the supper being finished, I sat waiting for the diligences 
in company with the mistress of her inn and her aged woman-servant, 
who took to spinning, whilst her mistress worked with her knitting- 
needle. 

They talked Romance together, which I could not understand, but 
I divined that they were talking about their guest, so I opened a 
conversation with the mistress in French, and in answer to her 
inquiry announced myself to be an Englishman. 

“Ah!” she said, “ you are all rich in England, you have no poor 
people ; you travel for economy! ” 

This I found to be a current belief amongst the lower classes in 
France during the reign of Louis Philippe, as I have had frequently 
the same observation made to me by the market-women in Paris. 

“What a beautiful ring you have on your finger!” she then said, 
“T should like very much to have one like it! What a nice shawl 
that is!” she next said, alluding to my grey and black shepherd’s 
plaid, and she suggested to me to give it to the old woman-servant, 
that she might wear it on Sunday to go to mass. On my shaking 
my head in the negative, she continued, “ Oh you never go to mass, 
you are all Protestants in England; you are the same as the Jews, 
you do not believe in Jesus Christ.” On my attempting to undeceive 
her, she replied, “ But you English do not believe in the Immaculate 
Conception.” I was rather taken aback by this objection, but I 
rallied and replied that it was an open question depending on the 
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meaning of the term, which I asked her to explain, adding that some 
believed it andzZothers not. I was aware in fact that I was treading 
on a volcano after I had confessed myself to be a Protestant, for the 
towns of Provence were then and probably still are strangely antago- 
nistic to one another in matters of religious faith, some being 
bigoted Romanists, others intense Calvinists, and although their 
mutual: hatred was no longer permitted in 1838 to vent itself in 
religious warfare, the desire of the “whites” to exterminate the 
“blacks” was at that time as strong in Provence as on the southern 
side of the Pyrenees. So I was not sorry that the time drew near 
for the diligences to arrive, and I inwardly resolved that it would be 
better for a “black” like myself, supposed to be rich, not to pass the 
night, if I could help it, in the solitary inn. 

About nine o’clock a diligence, as expected, arrived, and stopped at 
the inn; but it was full, as there was unfortunately a cattle fair at 
St. Bonnet to the north of Gap, and the farmers from the south were 
flocking in crowds to make purchases. The opposition diligence, 
which arrived at about half-past nine, was also full, so nothing re- 
mained for us but to bargain with the host of the inn to harness his 
best horse to his charrette and convey us to Sisteron. The charrette 
was accordingly brought out, a mattress placed in it for us to lie 
down upon, and away we started at 10 p.m. at a rattling trot, which 
threatened to shake our heads off our shoulders if we did not keep 
ourselves wide awake. After a time, when we got well amongst the 
mountains, I turned out in my cloak and preferred to walk by the 
side of the charrette until we reached Sisteron, about 4a.m. It was 
a beautiful moonlight night and the mountain ridges were lighted up 
on all sides almost as clearly as by day. We found the Durance at 
Sisteron a straggling stream, which in the summer, when the snow 
melts, is said to bring down with it an immense body of water and 
detritus from the mountains, and does infinite damage. In September, 
as I saw it, it was flowing modestly in half-a-dozen small streamlets 
to join the Rhone, and would have furnished but a scanty supply of 
water to the numerous beasts of burden which accompanied Hanni- 
bal’s army. It is stated by Polybius that Hannibal lost after his 
passage of the Rhone, before he reached the plains of Italy, 18,009 
foot-soldiers and 2000 horsemen, whilst innumerable beasts of 
burden perished on the névé or semi-melted snow in descending the 
mountains on the Italian side. 

And here I must leave Hannibal and return to Napoleon. 

To resume then the conversation between Prince Metternich and 
Napoleon at Cambrai : 


“But how,” asked the Prince, “did your Majesty succeed in inducing the 
other generals to give way to you?” 
H 2 
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“The answer to that question,” replied the Emperor, “is very simple. 
None of them combined in their character the necessary qualities for 
success, except one man, and I had made up my mind, if he should resolve 
to make the attempt, that I would give way to bim.” 

« And who was that man?” said the Prince. 

“That man,” replied the Emperor, “was Joubert, but after Joubert fell 
at Novi, there was no one to challenge the first place but myself, for there 
was no one who united the political capacity with the strength of will 
necessary to accomplish the task of establishing order in a system which 
had no base, and where everybody walked at random in the midst of a 
world in ruins.” 


It is very interesting to know Napoleon’s opinion as to the capa- 
city of Joubert for the post to which, as we know from other sources, 
the Abbé Siéyés destined him in 1799. M. Thiers and others who 
have written the history of those times treat Joubert’s death as simply 
the disappearance from the scene of a general, upon whose support 
the new coalition against the Directorate counted, as one who had a 
high reputation, and passed for a victim of the existing Government. 
But M. de Barante, in his history of the Directorate, does Joubert 
more justice, and explains more in detail the part which Joubert was 
to play, and the means adopted by the Abbé Siéyés to qualify him 
for his hazardous enterprise. 


“The Abbé Siéyés,” he writes, “ since he had been one of the Directorate, 
had persuaded himself that the Constitutional Republic was crumbling 
into ruins, and that the moment was at hand when it would be necessary 
to employ force to accomplish an indispensable change, and to institute a 
power in the State capable of maintaining public order by governing 
reasonably. A general alone could be charged with this great enterprise, 
for it would be necessary to make another 18th day of Fructidor, not 
merely by violating the Constitution, but by abolishing it, and by substitut- 
ing in its place a new constitution framed upon other ideas and other 
principles, and perhaps even under another form. 

“To find a general who would accept this mission was not an easy task, 
as almost all of them had cast in their lot with the Republican and the 
Revolutionary party. No one had made for himself a position of supe- 
riority, nor had any one sufficient authority with the army to be employed 
against the existing Government. Sié¢yés had fixed his eyes upon 
Joubert, in whom he had found more sense and discernment than in the 
other generals, although Joubert still retained the confidence of the 
Jacobins, and the friendship of Augereau and Barras. He had been, on 
the 30th of Prairial, in command of the division of Paris; it was precisely 
the post which it was requisite that he should occupy in order to direct a 
military operation against the legislative body. But Siéyés, though 
absolute in his opinions, wanted decision when it was the time for action. 
Besides, no definite project was at that moment settled in his mind. 
Madame Royale had quitted Vienna; she was married to the Duke of 
Angouléme. It was no longer possible to dream of the Archduke Charles ; 
it was necessary to attempt new negotiations. 

“ Joubert was informed of the views of Siéyés, and did not refuse to take 
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part in a coup d’état destined to reform the Constitution, and perhaps to 
establish a monarchy. He was going to marry a daughter of M. de Semen- 
ville, and thereby to enter into the region of political intrigue. But he 
fully comprehended that in the actual conjunction of affairs, in order to 
risk so great an enterprise and to secure its success, it was necessary for 
him ‘beforehand to attain to such a point of glory and of authority as 
would ensure to him the aid and support of public opinion. He wished to 
have the command of the army of Italy, hoping to return victorious and 
worthy of deciding the fate of France after having saved her. He was 
accordingly appointed to succeed General Moreau, whom the Directorate 
had transferred to the command of the army of the Rhine, which was 


distinct from the army of Helvetia, and was almost entirely composed of 
new recruits.” 


Meanwhile Napoleon had carried away with him to Egypt the 
flower of the French army and of its generals. With what motive, 
it may be asked, did he embark upon an enterprise which placed the 
sea between himself and France at a moment when the Directorate 
was tottering to its fall? M. Thiers has told us that at that time 
Napoleon saw no political opening for himself, and that it was a 
favourite saying of Napoleon’s, “Les grands noms ne se font qu’en 
Orient.” Napoleon’s conversation with Prince Metternich throws 
a flood of light upon the subject. The Directorate, as a body, were 
afraid of Napoleon personally, and Siéyés distrusted him as the 
former protégé of Barras. Napoleon knew that Siéyés was favour- 
ably inclined to Joubert, and M. de Barante informs us that Barras 
also counted on Joubert to accomplish his plan of a constitution, 
which was to replace the Directorate. There were thus sufficient 
reasons for Napoleon to put off any enterprise on his part to seize 
the reins of power. He carried away with him to Egypt, as already 
observed, the flower of the French army and its generals. Why 
should he not return at his own time from Egypt with the prestige 
of Eastern victories, and sweep Joubert away with any new consti- 
tution that the Abbé Siéyés might have devised, just as Sylla of 
olden time returned in triumph from the East and swept Marius and 
the democratic party away from Rome? 

Joubert, however, was not destined to carry into execution the 
projects of the Abbé Siéyés. He had joined the army of Italy, which 
under Moreau had great difficulty in keeping the field against the 
Russians under Marshal Suwarrow, who had defeated Macdonald at 
the Trebbia. Joubert had no doubt enjoyed a considerable success 
in his former command of a corps d’armée under General Bonaparte 
in Italy, but he could not rival Moreau’s military renown, and the 
army of Italy had not the same confidence in him as in the general 
whom he had replaced. Moreau, however, modestly consented to 
remain a short time under his command, and accompanied him in a 
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reconnaissance of the enemy’s advanced posts. ‘ Jetons-nous parmi 
les tirailleurs,” were Joubert’s last words to his aides-de-camp; in 
& moment an enemy’s bullet struck him, and he was dead. 

It is 2 moot point whether General Bonaparte first became aware 
of the changes in the personnel of the Directorate, which the more 
violent members of the Republican party had accomplished since 
his departure, and of the disasters which had befallen the French 
armies in Italy, from the newspapers which Sir Sydney Smith sent 
to him after the battle of Aboukir, or whether*he had received 
private information from his friends in Paris. Bourrienne denies 
that he had received any private letters, certainly not the letter of 
the 26th of May, which is said to have been written to him by the 
Directorate, inviting him to return forthwith to France. The English 
Gazettes which he transmitted to General Kleber with his parting 
letters of instruction, came down to the 10th of June. He sailed 
from Rosetta on the 23rd of August. Was it possible for him to 
have heard from a private source of the catastrophe of Novi, which 
took place on the 15th of August? or did he}divine the inevitable 
misfortunes of the French arms in Italy in the face of such superior 
numbers on the side of the Austrians and the Russians, and amidst 
the terrible privations to which the French soldiers were exposed, 
and which the government of the Directorate was helpless to remedy ? 


“ After Joubert’s death,” said Napoleon to Prince Metternich, “there 
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was no one to challenge the place of ‘Saviour of France.’” Bour- 
rienne says that amidst the presents sent by Sir Sydney Smith was 
the Gazette of Frankfort of the 28th of June, 1799. “For ten 
months,” he says, “we had been without news from France.” This 
Gazette would probably inform Napoleon that the party of the 
Jacobins were rapidly gaining the ascendant at Paris, and that 
Bernadotte, Championnet and Augereau had ranged themselves on 
the side of the Jacobins; but what moved Napoleon most seems to 
have been that he divined that Italy was lost. 


“ Bonaparte,” writes Bourrienne, “ran his eyes over the journal with an 
eagerness easy to be conceived. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘my presentiment has not 
deceived me; Italy is lost. The miserable creatures! All the fruits of our 
victories have disappeared. We must be gone.’” 


I had thought at one time when I heard Prince Metternich’s account 
of his conversation with Napoleon, that the death of Joubert had 
probably determined Napoleon’s departure from Egypt, as he would 
know that the Abbé Siéyés had thereby lost the general on whose 
sword he had relied to aid him in abolishing the existing Constitu- 
tion. : 

From a comparison of dates, however, it is clear that this could 
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not have been the case. It was a singular coincidence, however, 
that Napoleon before his arrival in France should have found that 
the only general whom he regarded as a competitor, competent to stand 
between him and the highest place in the State, had ceased to bar 
his way. Bourrienne represents Napoleon to have heard of Joubert’s 
death and the loss of the battle of Novi, on his arrival in Corsica. 
His narrow escape from the English fleet, that was cruising between 
Ajaccio and Toulon, is matter of history. If Bourrienne is to be 
believed, it was to Napoleon’s own presence of mind that the safety 
of the Muiron, the French frigate which had brought him from 
Egypt, was owing. The French admiral, on sighting the English 
fleet, proposed to put back to Corsica. “ No, no!” replied Napoleon 
in a tone of imperious command. “Let all sail be set and let every 
soul go to his post. To the north-west, to the north-west, onwards !” 
This order saved them. It was a repetition of the story of “ Ceesarem 
portas, et fortunam ejus,” and the future “Casar Imperator,” thanks 
to his own strong will, once more trod in safety the shores of France. 
DipLomaticvs. 














Che Declaration. 


Wuat makes my heart so wildly throb? 
I'm glad, not sorry,—yet I sob: 

What ails me that I cannot rest? 

He told me what I partly guessed. 


Why will the tears o’erflow my eyes? 


It must have been the glad surprise: 
Surprise to find I rightly guessed, 
Delight to hear he loved me best. 


A sudden joy affects like grief: 

But with joy’s tumult comes relief 
To feel all fears are set at rest, 
As when he drew me to his breast. 


Mary Cowpen CLARKE. 





Sainte-Beuve. 





One of Sainte-Beuve’s secretaries has recently added a third volume, 
to the two volumes already published, of the ‘Correspondance de 
Sainte-Beuve.’ It will probably be the last, for the editor seems to 
have gone to the very bottom of the basket, and many of the letters 
which he has included in the volume contain nothing of interest 
but the signature. It was not to be expected that these letters, 
which have been collected so tardily, should contain revelations and 
surprises. But although they do not alter the general impression 
of Sainte-Beuve which we have obtained from the first two volumes 
of his letters, there are nevertheless certain points on which they 
throw a new light. The letters to the Abbé Barbe, his old school- 
mate and almost unique confidant, are of great interest and show 
us a side of Sainte-Beuve which we might perhaps have divined, but 
which he fully confided to the Abbé Barbe alone. 

I find the following portrait of Sainte-Beuve in an unpublished 
letter of Ximenes Doudan, dated October 19, 1869: 


“Yes, Iam sad at the death of poor Sainte-Beuve. He was, in certain 
matters, superior to all critics past and present. For a long time no 
book of importance will appear without our asking involuntarily what 
Sainte-Beuve would have thought of it. He had knowledge, taste, 
imagination, a free style, and an opinion and instincts that were 
thoroughly personal. He had also virtues which the somewhat capricious 
vivacity of his hatreds caused to be disregarded. M. Paradol has well 
said that he died with the courageous serenity of an ancient, as old Pliny 
would have died if he had died of sickness. Zealous persons will translate 
that by saying that he died like a Pagan. It is also a singularity of mind 
and character to have so well understood the grand and sombre souls of 


Port-Royal, and to have entered boldly and all alone into the little cell of 
Mount Parnassus.” 


Sainte-Beuve’s correspondence bears out Doudan’s delicate portrait. 
That which first strikes one, on reading his letters, is the fact 
that from the first page to the last there ure traces of but one 
sole and constant passion, literature. We shall seek in vain for 
juvenile effusions, generous illusions, or youthful ardour. Sainte- 
Beuve was a man of precocious maturity and premature old age, and 
his life was from beginning to end full of bitterness, lassitude and 
ennui. 

Still there is reason to believe that if the course of his domestic 
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life had been different, we should not have been justified in saying 
that love disturbed his senses rather than his soul. In December 
1831 he writes to the Abbé Barbe: 


“T have had much grief within the last two months—grief of that kind 
which one avoids by getting into port in good time. I have felt that 
passion of which I had only caught a glimpse, but which I desired. It 
is cruel and fixed, and it has thrown into my life many necessities— 
bitterness mingled with sweetness, and a duty of sacrifice which will have 
its good effect, though costing our nature dearly.” 


What this particular passion was we are not told, but in the 


previous year, after writing to the Abbé Barbe at length on his 
religious doubts, he says: 


“After many excesses in philosophy, and after much doubting, I have 
arrived, I hope, at the belief that there is no true repose here below, 
except in religion ; in the orthodox, Catholic religion, practised with intelli- 
gence and submission. But, alas! as yet, for me that is a simple theoretical 
result, or a result of internal experience; and I am far from regulating 
my life and actions by it as I should do. The perpetual instability of 
my condition; my want of fortune; my literary necessities—all that has 
thrown me into a manner of living in whjch there is nothing fixed or 
regulated; and after a few hours of good resolutions I very soon fall 
once again a prey to outside impressions, or, what is worse, to the aban- 
donment of passions which no one perhaps has felt so cruelly as I have. 
That is what in my moments of half-leisure I have tried to paint in my 
poems, which I have always been ashamed to send to you, and which I 


beg you not to read until I have seen you in person and explained many 
things to you.” 


At this time, Sainte-Beuve had the reputation of being an ultra- 
romantic, fort exagéré en romantisme, as he says. He was indeed a 
prominent member of the famous Cénacle, over which Victor Hugo 
presided, in the Rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs, and the ardour 
of the language and passions of the long-haired revolutionaries of 
literature may well have terrified a good abbé who had spent his 
whole life in the quiet town of Boulogne-sur-mer, and whose 
idea of love and passion had been obtained from the sentimental 
pastorals of the eighteenth century. 

The poets of Victor Hugo’s school, Alfred de Vigny, Sainte-Beuve, 
Alfred de Musset, Antony Deschamns, were innovators, romantics in 
the full force of the term, writing in roman or the jargon of the day, 
and rebelling against all archaism and traditions. But it was not 
so much perhaps on account of the form that Sainte-Beuve apologised 
so gently tor his poems; it was on account of the matter. As for 
the unfortunate passion to which he refers so frequently in his letters 
to the Abbé Barbe, there is no reason to believe that it was so ideal 
as he painted it. If it had been, and if he had got into port, as he 
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puts it, in good time, his life might have been less unhappy. But 
we must remember, once for all, that in Sainte-Beuve there were 
two if not three men—there was the exquisite and profound critic ; 
the poet with high aspirations ; and a very ugly, shock-headed and 
red-haired animal man. ‘The critic is universally known and 
appreciated, and his fame has almost utterly eclipsed that of the 
poet, high as was his inspiration, and elegant as was his versification. 
But it is the soul of Sainte-Beuve the poet that speaks in some of 
his best letters. Finally we come to the animal man, whose doings 
and instincts have been revealed only too freely since his death. 
Unfortunately Sainte-Beuve was endowed with an essentially amorous 
temperament, and cursed with an ugliness such as women cannot 
pardon. 

To his intense disgust women always offered him their friendship 
when he asked for their love. He had a fine and subtle soul; but 
the casket in which it was stored was coarse and unpleasing. At first 
he tries a reconciliation of soul and body, from which attempt sprang 
his poems and novels, so strangely intermingled with sensuality and 
mysticism. At last, he finds a reconciliation impossible ; a divorce takes 
place ; his soul becomes more and more refined and more and more 
melancholy and weary in its isolation, while the body abates none of 
its exigencies and abrogates none of its rights. Hence the curious 
contrasts and contradictoriness of his life. His letters show that there 
really was an admirable unity of spirit in his existence. His will 
was always free ; his character, sensitive, disappointed and independent, 
and his well-balanced intellect brought a rare lucidity to everything 
that it touched. He remained, as he himself says, “clearsighted 
even in his weaknesses.” 

It must not be supposed that, because Saint-Beuve allowed the 
purely animal man to have his way, he lost any of those ideal 
qualities which are expressed by the word heart. On the contrary, 
his ardour touched by constantly increasing melancholy became con- 
verted into sentimentality. The numerous letters which he wrote to 
Mdme. Desbordes-Valmore, the poetess, and the Comtesse de Fontanes 
show of what his heart was capable. Later in life he regrets that he 
had extinguished his flame (for reasons which we have seen above), 
but he proudly declares that he never perverted his heart. 

The culte of the mother has always been one of the most charming 
sides of French family life. The romantics following therein the 
example set by their master, Victor Hugo, carried the literary expres- 
sion of this mother-worship to the highest degree of ideality. It 
became, if we may say so without disrespect, the fashion to celebrate 
one’s mother in verse. Now Sainte-Beuve, who, it must not be for- 
gotten, was a poet of a very high order, and who is always cited by 
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Théophile Gautier, the impeccable master, side by side with Hugo, 
Lamartine, de Vigny, and Alfred de Musset—Sainte-Beuve was a sin- 
gular exception to this rule. A hostile critic has even gone to the 
pains of searching Sainte-Beuve’s poems, in which he found on the 
subject nothing but the following comically dry line and a half: 


we ‘ Ss ita 
Et ma mére aussi m’aime, 
Elle mourra pourtant.” 


Given the prevalent fashion, the critic concludes that the in- 
spiration was wanting. The inference is perhaps somewhat hasty. 
Mdme. Sainte-Beuve was an ordinary bourgeoise ; her chief care was 
to repair her son’s socks, and her only anxiety was that he had chosen 
a precarious and unlucrative profession, to wit, that of literature. On 
the other hand there was no limit to her devotion, and from the day 
of his birth until the day of her death Sainte-Beuve was hardly ever 
out of his mother’s sight. It was she who brought him to Paris and 
who put a heavy strain on her narrow means in order that he might 
complete his studies. 

Mdme. Sainte-Beuve died in December 1850, after having lived 
to see her son famous and independent. Sainte-Beuve was then 
forty-six years of age. The terms in which he tells the sad news to 
his friend the Abbé Barbe do not bear out the conclusion that all the 
affection had been on the side of the mother: 


“The death of my poor mother,” he writes, “although not unexpected, 
considering her age, has been another blow for me; it was so sudden. . . . 
I used to think that I was lonely before; and I perceive now, for the 
first time, that I am truly alone, and that I have no one behind me.” 


Then he continues in the usual tone of ennui: 


“ No more have I any one before me, for I have let pass the season of 
marriage and of those ties which bind us to the future. Of late, I have 
thrown myself more than ever into my work. It is a manner of deceiving 
life, and if in the eyes of those who, like you, have a sublime belief, it is 
only a palliative, it is, at least, the most honourable and least prejudicial 
that one could choose. The labour to which I have subjected myself is 
so severe that I have not a minute for the agreeable relations of life, and 
scarcely even for the indispensable duties of society.” (‘Nouvelle Corres- 
pondance,’ p. 124.) 


The letters to the Abbé Barbe, which have been published for the 
first time in this new volume, are particularly interesting on account 
of the confessions which Sainte-Beuve makes concerning his religious 
doubts. In his first letter to the Abbé from Paris, dated 1819, the 
writer, being then fifteen years of age, speaks of religion as his great 
consolation. Nine years later, when he began to see his career open 
before him, he complains of failings of soul, of lassitude, of vague 
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longings, and of uneasiness caused by religious doubts. Sainte-Beuve, 
by the way, had been brought up as a strict Catholic ; and it was, as 
we shall see, not until after years of internal struggles and continual 
hesitations, that he finally threw off his allegiance to that religion. 
In January 1829 he writes to the Abbé: 


“ As for religion, the more I think of it, the more I see that it is a thing 
of the soul between the individual man and God. Let it have its pomps, 
its external worship, its public protection. Thatisall that it can claim. It 
addresses itself to souls, the only conquest in which it is interested; and 


souls are not sincerely gained by the things of the world, which are not of 
the soul, but of matter.” 


In July of the same year he tells the Abbé that his ideas, which 
had been inclined towards the philosophism of the eighteenth century, 
had returned to a better path, and that though he and the Abbé would 
still disagree, especially on points of orthodoxy, still they would under- 
stand each other on the most essential questions of life better than 
ever. This change Sainte-Beuve attributes not to any theological or 
philosophical process, but to the influence of art and poetry. In the 
spring of that year Sainte-Beuve had published his first volume of 
poems, ‘Joseph Delorme.’ In May of the following year Sainte-Beuve 
reports further progress in piety in a letter which we have already 
quoted. In 1836 he suffers 


“religiously and spiritually from the absence of faith, of a fixed rule, 
of a pole. I have the sentiment of these things but I have not the 
things themselves, and there are many reasons why I should not have 
them. I explain to myself why I do not have them; I analyse all that ; 
and after the analysis is finished I am further than ever from having 
them. ... A well-founded faith would be a cure for everything. But 
the more I think of it, the more (unless a divine change or a ray from 
heaven intervenes) I think that I am capable only of an eclectic Christi- 
anity, if I may so speak, choosing in Catholicism, pietism, Jansenism, 
Martinism.” 


At this time Sainte-Beuve was engaged on his famous history of 
Port-Royal. In 1844 Sainte-Beuve was elected a member of the 
French Academy. He announces the fact to the Abbé Barbe with 
satisfaction mingled with ennui. It changes things only on the out- 
side, he says, and true happiness is not there: even to take only the 
literary side, it is in the satisfaction of producing works such as one 
has conceived them. Then, passing to the subject of religion, or 
rather to conduct, he laments that his spiritual life is going on very 
much at haphazard, and all his good resolutions very soon come to 
grief. “TI feel the evil, since I write to you in this way, and yet I 
continue, deteriora sequor ; because the tide drifts and my bark has 
no anchor.” 
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Finally in 1865, he tells the good Abbé Barbe, who had sent him 
a copy of his treatise on the immortality of the soul, that he has 
given up the combat. He says: 


“TI understand, I listen, I reply feebly rather by doubts than by firm 
arguments; but, after all, I have never been able to form on this grave 
subject a faith, a belief, a conviction which abides and does not waver and 
totter a moment after I have formed it.” 


When he died like a Stoic, four years later, Sainte-Beuve was 
according to his express wish buried without any religious ceremony. 

The impression of bitterness, lassitude and ennui, which one 
received from almost every letter in the first two volumes of Sainte- 
Beuve’s correspondence is confirmed by the new collection of letters. 
Ennui begins to show itself in his very earliest letters, and becomes 
deeper and deeper as his years passed by and his life became more 
and more isolated. 


“There comes,” he says in one of his letters, “a sad moment in life 
when we feel that we have attained all that we can reasonably hope to 
attain; that we have acquired everything to which we may reasonably 
aspire. I am in that position. I have obtained much more than my 
destiny at first offered, and I feel at the same time that this much is very 
little. The future promises me nothing; I expect nothing from ambition, 
nothing from happiness.” 


Elsewhere he says : 


“In youth a world dwells within us; but as we advauce in life it comes 
about that our own thoughts and sentiments can no longer fill our 
solitude, or at least can no longer charm it .... at a certain age in 
life if your house is not peopled with children it becomes the abode of 
crazes and vices.” 


What were the crazes and vices which filled Sainte-Beuve’s house 
may be seen in M. Pons’s unsavoury volume, ‘Sainte-Beuve et ses 
inconnues.’ 

In spite of his bitterness and moral crookedness, Sainte-Beuve 
must not be judged too severely. His moral crookedness was due to 
exceptional physical causes, and it was rather external than due to 
actual ugliness of soul. To our mind, Sainte-Beuve, as we see him 
both in his letters and in his political and critical writings, is a 
singular example of the power which a man of strong will has to 
divide his existence, and to keep each phase of it distinct. To say 
that Sainte-Beuve’s head was always more active than his heart is 
true in this sense: his intellect was never unconscious of the impulses 
of his heart, whether they were bad or good. His one passion in life 
was literature, and his one ambition was to play an important literary 
role. His efforts were successful, but at the price of what perse- 
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At the age of sixty he writes to 





vering and uninterrupted labour ! 
a literary friend : 


“TI confess to you, between ourselves, that I am a little angry, not with 
the public, of whose treatment of me in general I have nothing to 
complain, but with society, such as it exists at present; and to think that 
a man who has been working and printing for forty years (that is the 
exact figure) should see himself condemned to continue indefinitely 
without anybody being aware that each week he accomplishes a tour de 
force, and that while he is often the first to be amused at it, he nevertheless 
runs the risk of breaking a muscle one fine day or another. Physique is 
everything, even in the matter of intellect, and every week my physique 
is horribly strained. Every Tuesday morning I go down into a well, and 
I do not come up again until Friday evening at I know not what o’clock. 
... I never set foot in the Academy, for want of time. When invited 
to dinner by a distinguished Englishman, a member of Parliament, I 
replied to him that it was impossible, vw que je n’étais pas un monsieur, 
ni un gentleman, mais wn owvrier & la piece et & Vheure.” 


This letter seems to us to explain the whole character of his life. 
By constant and enthusiastic literary labour his intellect was deve- 
loped to a marvellous degree of lucidity and activity; various cir- 
cumstances, and not least among them his physical ugliness, led, as 
he says, to his stifling his passion ; nature had given him very strong 
animal passions, and he indulged them knowingly and philosophically 
as he has related in an apologue concerning la Jewne Clady, in the 
first volume of his ‘ Correspondance.’ Sainte-Beuve could not, like 
Sophocles in his old age, congratulate himself on having got rid of a 
“raging and furious master” (AutT@vTa Kal dypiov Searrdtnv); but 
his mind was no more affected by his passions than was the mind 
of Sophocles. As for his heart, we have seen that it had capacities 
of tenderness. May we not say that the higher the intellect, the 
higher the sentimental emotions ? 

Nothing could have been more tender and exquisite than his affec- 
tion for men like Ernest Renan, Taine, Paul de Saint-Victor, Scherer, 
and for the younger school of novelists and poets, such as Flaubert, 
the brothers de Goncourt, Charles Baudelaire and Théophile Gautier. 
His was a friendship of the highest and noblest kind. It is no 
reproach that he did not lavish it right and left. 

When Jules Janin succeeded Sainte-Beuve at the Academy he ren- 
dered full justice to Sainte-Beuve the critic in his brilliant reception- 
speech. He spoke of his marvellous sagacity, his profound intuition, 
his subtle finesse, his patience in investigation, and of that gift of 
understanding everything, of penetrating everything, of feeling every- 
thing, of entering into the most opposite natures, of living their life, 
of thinking their thoughts, of descending to the bottom of the very 
innermost folds of their being, with a golden lamp in his hand, and 
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of passing like the Hindoo gods through a perpetual series of incar- 
nations and avatars. He’ admired that ever-wakeful curiosity, never 
satisfied as long as the very slightest detail escaped it. But Sainte- 
Beuve, if he could have heard his own éloge, would perhaps have found 
that while exalting the critic, Janin had glided too rapidly over the 
poet. 

Sainte-Beuve was a many-sided man, and many who have recently 
spoken of him have been unjust to his memory for the simple 
reason that they have examined only one or two sides of his life. In 
his correspondence for instance, and in the volumes of scandal and 
gossip, the melancholy and sensual aspects of the critic were most 
prominent. No one dares to contest his literary glory, it is true ; but 
very few ever speak of his poems, into which he has thrown so much 
of his better self; and yet, as Théophile Gautier tells us, Sainte-Beuve 


almost regretted that his critical reputation had eclipsed his reputation 
as a poet. 


‘Le poéte mort jeune 4 qui "homme survit,” 


existed in him young and living up to the last, and it was with visible 
pleasure, says Gautier, that he used to recite to his intimate friends 
a fragment of some mysterious elegy, some sonnet of languor and of 
love which had found no place in his three collections of poems. A 
word about ‘ Joseph Delorme,’ and above all about the ‘ Pensées d’Aoit,’ 


caused him more joy than a long panegyric of his last causerie de 
Inndi. Indeed, as a poet, Sainte-Beuve had been an inventor. He 
had struck a new and thoroughly modern note, and in his humble 
poetry, which by the sincerity of the sentiment and by its minute 
observation of nature reminds us of the verses of Wordsworth or of 
Cowper, he had traced out for himself modest and flowery paths 
where no one in France had ever trodden before him. 
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Che Freres. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, AvutHor or ‘THE Woorne O'r.’ 


Caapter I. 


Tr was a few days before Easter, and a solemn dinner had been 
celebrated in the new residence of Richard Frere, Esq., H—— 
Square, Hyde Park. 

Only two of the various carriages which had awaited their owners 
remained. The red-waistcoated, red-nosed veteran who stood by 
the strip of carpet leading from the entrance to the kerb, to convey 
the orders of “ Jeames” and the auxiliary forces to the coachmen, 
was counting the amount of small silver already received, by the 
bright gas in the fanlight over the door. 

Within, the festivity (ifso inappropriate a word may be used) was 
virtually over. The last remnant of dessert had been cleared away, 
and divided by the “cook and housekeeper” impartially (according 
to her standard) between the ladies and gentlemen of the second table 
and the “supers.” The butler had conscientiously locked away all 
unopened bottles, and, with the assistance of his confreres, finished 
most of those already tasted, only reserving a decanter or two of the 
choicer sorts for his private cellar. The white-capped “ purveyor’s 
men” had gathered up their ice machinery and departed ; still a small, 
well-appointed brougham, drawn by a steady, handsome horse, and 
a more showy carriage, with a big, restless, fiery chestnut, lingered. 

Upstairs in one of the handsomely furnished drawing-rooms, four 
persons were gathered round a fire, seldom unacceptable before 
Easter in London. 

A tall, good-looking elderly man, not thin, not portly, well set up, 
dressed, and preserved, with pale clear cold eyes, a straight nose, and 
thin lips. Next him, nearest the fire, screening her face with a 
beautifully-painted “rococo” fan, and resting a small black satin- 
booted foot on the fender, was a lady, past middle age, whose well- 
arranged draperies of black velvet showed her full but still graceful 
figure to the greatest advantage. A downy feather or two, a lappet 
of fairy-like lace, a couple of sparkling, quivering diamond butterflies, 
made sufficient apology for a matronly head-dress, which her abun- 
dant, nearly black hair might have dispensed with. 

One foot was, as I have said, resting on the fender, and one hand 
touched the low, {modern mantelshelf, while her eyes—very full 
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light brown eyes—gazed at the fire. The face was not handsome, 
only the mouth was beautiful. 

On her right stood two young men. One tall, slight, very dark, 
with large, deep-set, handsome eyes, and well-cut chin, the blue-black 
of a closely shaven beard and moustache showing through his pale, 
clear skin. A sort of indefinable resemblance to his fair neighbour 
might have struck a stranger, especially about the mouth, which, 
though refined, was somewhat full. 

The fourth of the party was a short, stout, broad-shouldered man 
of perhaps thirty, with jewelled studs and a diamond ring. Florid, 
good-humoured-looking, and very accurately dressed, yet not quite so 
easy as the rest. He was speaking : 

“Tt is,” he said—“ it is perfectly amazing where the money has 
come from to pay off such an enormous sum! They say the fellows 
have brought old stockings and boots, by Jove! full of five-franc 
pieces and Napoleons, forty and fifty years old, ready to give all to 
Thiers. It is more than our people would do, I can tell you!” 

He spoke a little thickly—not with a lisp, but as if he brought 
every word to the tip of his tongue, tasted it, and liked the flavour. 

“T should think not,” replied the lady, still gazing at the fire, and 
in soft, sweet, but very clear tones. “Why should our people 
give their money to Monsieur Thiers? ” 

“‘ Now—now, Lady Elton! you are too sharp upon a fellow; you 
know what I mean!” 

“How should I?” she returned, with a smile that lit up her face, 
and lent it a wonderful charm. 

“Thiers is all very well for the present,” remarked the master of 
the house, “ but the French are far too restless and impractical to 
remain under his guidance. They will be electing a king or an 
emperor, and cutting each other’s throats before eighteen months 
are over.” 

“Ttis possible,” said Lady Elton, as if to the fire; “but they 
never had such an opportunity of trying constitutionalism before.” 

“First catch your constitution,’ observed the tall, dark young 
man, who had been calmly and openly surveying himself in the vast 
looking-glass over the mantelpiece. 

“Suppose you and I run over to Paris,” said the first speaker, 
“and see how it looks, just for the Easter holidays; I have not been 
there since the siege.” 

“T am sure it would give me great pleasure, Darnell,” returned 
the other, civilly, “ but I have already arranged to go there with Mr. 
and Mrs. Everard, her sister and Bertie Leigh.” 

“Oh, indeed! quite a swell party. Well, we may meet there. 
But I am keeping you up, Mr. Frere, and I am due at the Countess of 
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Rothbury’s ‘small and early ;’ 
Lady Elton; good-bye, Max.” 

“T wish you a very good-evening, Mr. Darnell,” said the master 
of the house, with formal politeness. 

“Mr. Darnell’s carriage,” said Max to the butler, who appeared 
to answer the bell, and the son of the house accompanied the parting 
guest politely to the door, shaking hands with him there. 

“When do you start for Paris?” asked Lady Elton, as the young 
man returned, and threw himself somewhat wearily into a deep 
luxurious easy-chair. 

“To-morrow evening, by the tidal train.” 

There was a silence of a few minutes, and Lady Elton, turning 
from the fire, looked approvingly round the room, walked slowly to 
the folding-doors, and inspected the smaller sitting-room, and 
returned to the fireplace. 

“ Really, Mr. Frere,” she said, you have done your furnishing very 


well. May I ask if it is all Jackson and Graham, or did you exercise 
a right of choice ?” 


Mr. Frere smiled. 

“T am not responsible. Maxwell here exercised a considerable 
right of choice, which added considerably to the sum total.” 

“Ah,” said the lady, “that accounts for the portraits. Jackson 
and Graham, or any other highly civilised upholsterer and decorator 
would have banished your mother and uncle to the portrait gallery, 
which no customer of theirs should be without. Eh, Max?” 

“T suppose so. But in the smaller drawing-room they are 
inoffensive, and they are really good pictures.” 

“They are,” returned Lady Elton; “and what a capital likeness 
of poor Joscelyn! Just as he looked at your wedding, Mr. Frere. 
I thought him the most charming of men, especially as he would not 
fall in love with me.” 

“ How could he resist ?” said Maxwell, with a tinge of mockery. 

“Do not quiz your aunt, you disrespectful boy: especially as she 
has played hostess for you and your father’s benefit. Pray do not give 
another dinner-party (a ladies’ dinner-party I mean) for a couple of 
months, Mr. Frere. I think these solemn affairs are very awful. 
Come and dine with me and my Bohemian set on Wednesday, and see 
how pleasant we can be for half the cost. Am I not a wretch to 
talk in such a strain?” 

“You are very good,” said Mr. Frere stiffly, “ but .you must make 
allowance for the deficiencies of a widower’s establishment.” 

“Deficiencies!” cried Lady Elton, again strolling into the other 
room to look at the portrait of an officer in hussar uniform, with a 
soft, sweet face, and laughing eyes. “Your ménage is only too 
12 
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perfect! How unlike you and your brother were, Mr. Frere. I 
never could call you by your Christian name, though you are my 
brother-in-law. While he—he is always ‘Joscelyn’ to me. It was 
too disobliging of him not to fall in love with me.” 

“T wish he had!” exclaimed Mr. Frere, with more of animation 
than he had yet shown; “I wish he had, and then I should not be 
bored by a modest application to forward the fortunes of his 
daughters, and find a career for his son.” 

“His son and daughters!” repeated Lady Elton, “I thought 
they were provided for by their fine old Irish gentlemen of a 
grandfather.” 

“Provided for!” said the host, with a sneer ; “ when did an Irish- 
man provide for anything ?” 

“T suppose it is their improvidence that makes them such pleasant 
people,” said Lady Elton reflectively. “How many children did 
poor Joscelyn leave ?” 

“Two daughters and a son; but Maxwell can tell you more about 
‘them than I can,” replied Mr. Frere, taking some letters which had 
-come by the last post from a salver presented by the distinguished- 
dooking butler with almost religious reverence. 

“Yes ; I remember you went over to Ireland for grouse-shooting 
the last two seasons,” said Lady Elton, turning to her nephew; “so 
I suppose you found pleasant quarters ?” 

“Wonderfully pleasant!” he exclaimed warmly. “Such ease 
and comfort, and a hearty welcome ; Dungar was no Castle Rackrent, 
I assure you; everything was well-ordered. Occasionally oddities 
and incongruities cropped up, but only enough to be amusing and 
original; and the grandfather, Mr. de Burgh, was a typical high- 
bred gentleman of the old school—like Lever’s ‘ Knight of Gwynne,’ 
but quite incompetent to manage his own affairs. My aunt and 
cousins, however, had to turn out, because the property is entailed, and 
goes to a distant relative. Old Mr. de Burgh had no sons.” 

“Tt must be very hard for them,” said Lady Elton musingly ; “are 
they left quite unprovided for ?” 

‘Not quite,” returned Max; then, addressing his father: “I 
-called to-day at Steenson and Gregg’s, as you desired, to ascertain 
what they knew about Mrs. Joscelyn Frere’s resources, and they 
referred me to a queer little fellow who manages their Irish business. 
He told me there is something like seven or eight thousand pounds 
left of her younger child’s portion, and that remains a first charge on 
the estate. It seems the firm raised money for old De Burgh, and 
this man knows all about the De Burgh affairs, for he is the son of a 
Dungar tenant, and was recommended to the firm by my uncle two 
or three and twenty years ago.” 
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“Seven or eight thousand pounds on land !—that means scarce three 
hundred and fifty a year. Why don’t you take it and trade with it, 
Mr. Frere, and give your sister-in-law six per cent.?” suggested 
Lady Elton, ringing the bell with the freedom of an habituée. 
‘Here is another sister-in-law ready to lend you on the same 
terms.” 

“Thank you,” replied Mr. Frere coldly, “the firm is not in need 
of funds ; but if you really want a safe investment, consult Steenson. 
He is a very cautious, prudent adviser. I must say I have often 
wondered why you withdrew your affairs from his management.” 

“T daresay you have,” said Lady Elton, with her sweetest smile 
and just a little nod; “but I daresay Max will find out one day 
that I have mismanaged them myself. My cloak and fur, if you 
please” (this to the butler). “After Southern Italy, I assure you 
furs are very acceptable, though we are on the borders of April.” 

There was a short silence, during which Mr. Frere frowned over a 
letter, and Max hummed the ‘ Lost Rose of Summer.’ 

It was broken by the entrance of a stout, supremely respectable 
woman, in a lace cap anda black silk dress, who carried over one 
arm a large red Indian cashmere cloak, richly embroidered with silvery 
white silk and a sable boa. 

“Qh, thank you, Gardner,” said Lady Elton, civilly, and turning 
to allow the housekeeper to envelop her in her wraps. “I think 
everything went very well to-day, Gardner ; quite creditably.” 

“‘T am glad your ladyship is satisfied,” replied the sedate Gardner. 
“ Are you warm enough, my lady ? it is cold to-night.” 

“Quite warm enough, thank you. Good-night, Mr. Frere. Good- 
night, Max; come and see me when you return from Paris, and tell 
me how the dear delightful city looks after all her troubles. I 
suspect those Versaillists did quite as much mischief as the poor 
Communards.” 

“Let me see you to your carriage,” said Max, offering his arm. 
“Perhaps Mrs. Joscelyn Frere will come to London,” said he as 
they descended the stairs; ‘‘ though how she is to exist here I cannot 
imagine. But if she comes, do you feel disposed to call upon her? 
She is a nice creature, though highly impractical, and your 


” 


advice—— 

“ Max,” interrupted Lady Elton, turning to look at him, “ you are 
interested in these Irish relatives ? ” 

“Yes, very much interested, and grateful too for some very 
pleasant days.” 

“Interested and grateful!” repeated Lady Elton, with strongly 
marked emphasis. ‘‘ What remarkable people they must be!” 

Max laughed good-humouredly, as he handed his aunt into the 

rougham that had waited so long. 
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“Good-night, and aw revoir.” 

“ Good-night,” returned Lady Elton. ‘Why, Max, it is striking 
eleven!” 

Max slowly ascended the stairs, and met his father coming from 
the drawing-room, evidently bound for bed. 

“You are not going out again, Maxwell!” 

“No, sir; I want to write a letter or two before I sleep, as I shall 
have no time to-morrow.” 

“Ah, talking of letters, here is one I had to-day from, I suppose, 
the eldest of those cousins of yours. It is signed ‘Grace Frere.’ 
It seems they are coming to London to seek their fortune. Prepos- 
terous! Read it, and see if you cannot put them off such a project.” 

“From Grace!” exclaimed Max quickly, a slight frown con- 
tracting his brow for an instant. “Give it tome!” and he waited 
with visible impatience till his father selected a square, thin letter 
from a large collection. 

Taking it he bid his father a careless good-night, and sprang 
upstairs to his own room, a large, luxuriously furnished chamber, with 
a smaller sleeping apartment beyond. MHastily turning up the gas, 
Max Frere threw off his coat and waistcoat, and put on a dressing- 
gown. Then, drawing an easy-chair to the table, and lighting a 
cigar, he opened the letter. 


“ Dear Unciz,” began the girlish, yet not spidery, writing —“ My 
mother desires me to say that we intend leaving for London next 
week ; there is no opening here for a young man of such abilities 
as my brother’s, as she is sure you will think when you know him. 
Perhaps you could find lodgings for us somewhere near you—three 
bedrooms and a sitting-room, or we might do with two bedrooms— 
and mamma thinks we must not give more than two pounds a week. 
We will travel without any servant, for poor dear nurse’s only 
daughter died a month ago, and she must stay to take care of the 
little children. My mother and sister join me in kindest regards to 
you and to Max. 

“T am your attached niece, 
“ GracE FRERE. 


“P.S.—I am quite vexed! for I gave this letter to Randal more 
than a week ago to post, as he was going out, and I have just found 
it still in his overcoat pocket! I thought that you were perhaps out 
of town, as you did not answer. So I wrote to Jimmy Byrne, at 
Messrs. Steenson and Gregg’s, and he will take rooms, and meet us. I 
hope you don’t mind !—G, F.” 


After reading this with attention, Max laid it down, and burst into 
a low laugh of intense amusement. The idea of Richard Frere, the 
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dignified head of the great firm of Frere and Co., the probable M.P. 
for Finsbury at the next election, spending his precious moments in 
hunting up scrubby lodgings, at two pounds a week, for a tribe of 
obscure, moneyless relatives, was too comic. But the reverse of the 
picture forced itself upon him—the pathos of this utter, simple trust 
in the claim and right of kinship. 

“What will they all do in London?” he thought. ‘“ What a 
terrible schooling is before them! Poor Grace!” A short, quick 
sigh. “But when was this precious letter written? The only date 
is Friday. It could not have been last Friday. This is Wednesday. 
I should not be surprised if they were already in town. That 
curious little beggar at Steenson’s said they were coming im- 
mediately. How deeply disgusted my father will be! And they 
—they, no doubt, set it down to our shop-keeping miserliness that 
the Frere mansion is not thrown open for their reception. God help 
them ! that medizval style is long gone by. I believe Grace thought 
I stood: behind a counter and sold sugar by the pound. After 
all, the difference is less in kind than in degree. But Randal’s 
abilities! What a delusion! THe will be the real millstone round 
their necks. Still, we must give him a chance.” 

‘And, leaning back in his chair, watching the blue curls of smoke, 
Max thought hard for the next ten or fifteen minutes; and then, 
muttering : 

“Tt is a tremendous break-up, and hard lines for Grace—deuced 
hard lines”—he opened his blotting-book, and began to write 
rapidly and steadily. 


Cuapter II. 


THE same evening, while the gorgeous guests at Mr. Frere’s feast 
were beginning to disperse, a note of preparation was distinctly 
perceptible in one of the small houses of a semi-genteel crescent in 
the Camden Hill district. 

The mistress of the house had looked twice from the front-door 
down the street, and each time had said to the “little captive maid,” 
who under strict discipline had accomplished herculean labours of 
cleaning and polishing : 

“T don’t see no sign of them, Sarah; yet the gentleman said as 
the train would be at Euston about nine, now it’s just twenty—or 
just seven minutes to ten.” 

And each time Sarah had replied: “ Trains ain’t always punctual, 
mum! and then there’s the luggage to see to.” 

“T will look to the parlour fire, Sarah; the gentleman said I was 
to be sure and have one; he seemed a fair-speaking, genteel sort 
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of a gentleman, and his reference quite correct ; they will be good 
lodgers I am thinking, Sarah.” 

But Sarah had descended to her own regions, whence arose a 
severe hissing suggestive of the kettle having boiled over. So the 
mistress turned into a small parlour scarce fifteen feet square, ten- 
derly stirred a small but bright fire, and added a pinch of coal to it, 
twitched one or two netted antimacassars into more accurate rect- 
angularity, and then stood gazing with extreme satisfaction at the 
section of her property immediately under her eyes. 

Miss Timbs was a maiden lady, as she would have described 
herself, on the further side of five-and-forty, rather tall and ex- 
ceedingly narrow. Her respectable afternoon dress of thick dark 
brown stuff being of corresponding dimensions, she looked a little 
like a medieval saint as she stood contemplating her belongings, 
only there was no folding of hands for Miss Timbs; neither, to use 
her own words, could she abide caps, so her “ pepper-and-salt ” 
tinted locks were arranged on either side of her somewhat stony face 
in short corkscrew ringlets painfully like small mattress springs. 
While she thus stood—an unusual interval of repose for her—the 
sound of approaching vehicles caught her ear. 


“Sarah!” she called, “they are coming,” and she turned on the 


gas, which had hitherto shown only a pin’s point of flame; another 


moment, and the sound of a cab stopping drew her and her little 
handmaid to the door. They discerned by the light of an opposite 
lamp a hansom, drawn up before the garden-gate, and a large dark 
object behind it, which they shrewdly judged to be a “ four-wheeler,” 
piled with luggage. 

The driver of the hansom had descended, and was in the act of 
shouldering a portmanteau which had impeded the egress of two 
gentlemen, who now sprang quickly out and went to assist the 
occupants of the second vehicle to alight. 

From the four-wheeler emerged two ladies and a little girl, all in 
mourning, and then were handed out a multitude of small parcels, 
bags, boxes, books, a birdcage, a roll of wraps, until little Sarah 
quite disappeared under the pile raised upon her outstietched arms. 

“Now don’t stand out here, dear madam, troubling yourself about 
the baggage ; Mr. Randal and me will see to it all. Pray go indoors 
with the young ladies,” said the shorter of the two men in an 
indescribable voice, the London twang superimposed on a western 
sing-song of wonderful flatness. 

“Thank you very much! you are really too good,” replied the 
elder lady gently ; and taking the arm offered her by her companion, 
she ascended the steps at the top of which stood Miss Timbs, whose 
notions of dignity would not permit her to descend into the mélée 
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of unloading, but as a token of assistance and welcome, held a lighted 
best composite candle (eight to the pound) at the utmost stretch of 
her arm out into the darkness. The little girl had already made 
her way through the garden, and stood gazing with all her might at 
the landlady, as if the whole object of the journey had been to study 
this new specimen of humanity. 

“Go in, Mab; don’t stare so,” said the young lady, in a low voice. 
Whereupon Mab made an evanescent but distinctly contemptuous 
grimace, and walked in. 

“Glad to see you, ’m,” said Miss Timbs, with a sort of cast-iron 
civility. ‘Will you please have tea, or a glass of beer? I have 
some new-laid eggs and a piece of breakfast bacon in the house, as I 
did not know what you might like to take.” 

“Oh, nothing for me—I could not eat,’ exclaimed the lady in a 
kind of despairing tone. “Grace, my dear, you had better order 
something for yourself.” 

“Tam so hungry!” exclaimed Mab, desisting from a close ex- 
amination of the ornaments on a tiny console between the fireplace 
and the end wall. ‘TI shall eat two eggs, please.” 

“Hush, Mab! You must eat, mother,” said the young lady, with 
tender authority. ‘ Pray let us have a good dish of bacon and eggs, 
and tea—a cup of tea will revive you, dear mother.” 

“Perhaps so—and Grace,” in a doubtful tone, “I suppose we had 
better ask little Mr. Byrne to sup with us?” 

“Yes, of course; Randal will see to that.” To Miss Timbs: 
“Will you be so good as to show us our rooms?” 

“ Certainly, ’m—here,” throwing open half of the folding-door, by 
which the front and back parlours might on great occasions be made 
into one, and displaying a minute chamber where, with a little 
stretching, an ordinary sized man might reach all the means of 
making his toilette without moving out of bed. “I thought this 
might do for the gentleman, ’m,” went on Miss Timbs, with much 
volubility ; “it’s all fresh and clean,”—ruffling up sheets, blankets, 
and mattress with one dexterous, powerful turn of her hand. “ And 
then if you'll come upstairs (I must trouble you two flights, for I 
can’t part my drawing-room suite)—but you'll find my house the 
same top and bottom—what you do, do thorough, 1 say—and so, ’m, 
the gentleman thought the big top front room and the back bedroom 
would do for the young ladies and yourself. Of course, if so be as 
you would like my drawing-rooms I wouldn’t mind letting the ’ole 
house moderate, on a permanency, with plate and table linning.” 

As she spoke, Miss Timbs, still holding the candle, led the way up 
the steep, narrow stairs with a quick step, while the poor weary 
travellers toiled after her breathless, till the whole party were 
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ushered into a tolerably sized, but low bed-chamber, with one large 
bed; the usual pink and white muslin-draped dressing-table; no 
curtains; sundry pieces of faded, many-patterned carpet, and a large 
painted deal press, with one short foot, and a door, which stuck 
hopelessly—peculiarities threatening destruction to those adventurers 
who attempted to use it. This dangerous piece of furniture was 
proudly termed a wardrobe by its owner. 

“This is my best two pair front; and here, ’m,” opening a small, 
meanly furnished closet, “is the back bedroom—not large, as you 
see, but neat and comfortable.” 

“Thank you—very nice indeed,” said mamma helplessly. 

“You and Mab had better have the larger room, mother,” said 
Grace, “and Mab can come in and dress every morning with me. 
Would you send us some warm water?” (this to Miss Timbs), “and 
we shall be ready for tea as soon as you can get it.” 

Yes, ’m; I must look to it myself, for I never yet see a gurl I 
could trust with a hegg.” 

“What's a hegg, Grace?” asked Mabel, who was pursuing her 
researches with much diligence. 

“Hush, Mabel! she hears you! it is only her way of saying egg ;” 
and then, as Miss Timbs disappeared, she added : 

“Come, dear mamma, here is your cap. Let me help you to take 
off your things. When you havea cup of tea you will feel refreshed, 
and be able to sleep, I hope.” So saying, the young lady quickly 
took off her hat and waterproof cloak, and laying them on the bed, 
proceeded to unfasten her mother’s mantle. Mrs. Joscelyn Frere had 
evidently been a beauty ; her complexion was still wonderfully fair 
and fresh, her full blue eyes soft and bright, her hair only slightly 
touched with grey, and middle-aged stoutness could not quite conceal 
a once fine figure. Her expression was both sad and nervous. She 
accepted her daughter’s aid mechanically, looking round the larger 
room, to which they had returned, with evident discontent. 

“What a wretched garret!” she exclaimed, her mouth quivering 
like a disappointed child; “surely that Mr. Byrne, of whom you all 
think so much, ought to have known better than to thrust us into 
such a hole as this. He knows what we have been accustomed to 
better than any one else; but now your dear grandfather is gone we 
have nothing, and are no—no—thing,” and the poor lady’s sweet 
soft voice was broken by sobs. 

“Dear, dear mother, this will never do!” cried her daughter 
tenderly ; “you are over-fatigued, but you must not give way now 
when ve have accomplished the plan on which you had set your 
heart. ‘Lhink how you will vex Randal. Come, bathe your eyes, 
while I smooth Mabel’s hair, and then we will go downstairs and 
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have our tea. Depend upon it, Jimmy Byrne has done the best he 
could. London is a costly place, and——” 

“Pray do not say Jimmy Byrne,” implored Mrs. Frere, from the 
dressing-table. 

“Very well, dear; but I have been accustomed to hear him spoken 
of as Jimmy— Stand still, Mabel! Mabel, I cannot comb your hair 
if you fidget so, and you will be more comfortable when it is done.” 


“You are hurting me—and I want to kiss mammy. Don’t cry, 
mammy.” 


“You shall kiss her in a minute——” 

“Do not prevent the poor child from showing her love for me, 
Grace.” 

“In one moment, mother— I will finish your hair, Mabel.” 

“Ah! you are hurting—ah !” 

“ There, now you are ready.” 

A hasty washing of hands, and smoothing of her own locks, and 
Grace declared herself ready to descend. 

Downstairs, in the little parlour, things looked considerably more 
cheerful. Randal Frere, a tall, slender youth of nineteen or twenty, 
with his mother’s light-blue eyes, and soft, sweet expression, less an 
indescribable something of candour and guilelessness, was helping the 
giggling Sarah to lay the cloth, and Mr. James Byrne, who had dili- 
gently assisted to carry the smaller parcels into the back room, where 
they formed a pyramid, was unlocking a very professional-looking 
black bag, which seemed crammed to bursting. He desisted from 
this occupation as the ladies entered, Mrs. Frere leading, Mabel and 
Grace following. 

“T hope, Mrs. Frere, ma’am ” (madam contracted readily when Mr. 
Byrne was in a hurry, or agitated), “that you find things pretty tidy 
upstairs, It’s not what I could wish by any means, but Londoners 
are a trifle extortionate, and you wouldn’t believe what sums of money 
—sums, no less—I was asked for the sort of rooms I’d have chosen 
for you; and as Miss Grace wrote decided about price e 

“T am sure you are very good !” interrupted Mrs. Frere, subsiding 
into a chair placed for her by her son. “We are well aware how 
limited our means are, and I am quite content.” 

“Indeed, you have done wonders for us,” cried Grace, who had at 
once fallen on the loaf, and begun more energetically than deftly to 
cut bread-and-butter ; “and we are more obliged thanI cansay. Do 
you know I was the first to recognise you at the station this evening, 
Mr. Byrne, and it is quite five years since you were at Dungar?” 

“ Well I am sure I could not say I would have known you, Miss 
Grace,” cried Mr. Byrne, “ you were just a slip of girleen then, and 
now you are an elegant young lady.” 
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“Ah, Mr. Byrne! you have not lost your pleasant Irish tourneur 
de phrase during your expatriation.” 

‘“ Now that’s too severe!” exclaimed Jimmy, utterly ignorant of 
what tourneur de phrase meant. 

‘“‘T hoped you would have come last night,” said Byrne to Mrs. 
Frere. “I thought you would——” 

“Well, my son thought it a good opportunity to see Chester 
Cathedral, and the town itself. I believe he is about to write a short 
poem on Chester Fair in the fifteenth—or is it the fourteenth century, 
Randal? And we thought it wiser to see the town en passant, than 
that he should make a separate journey for the purpose. You see we 
are rapidly becoming strict economists.” 

“Yes, ma’am, exactly so,” stammered Byrne, as if stunned. “Oh, 
a poem—really now—I didn’t know——” 

“That we had a poet among us,” put in Grace, as the little man 
hesitated. ‘Indeed we have, and a poet of no mean order—eh, 
Randal?” 

“Come, Grace, that is not your real opinion,” said the young man, 
good-humouredly. 

“ Never mind, Randal; my opinion is not worth much: and here 
is something more important,” as Sarah entered, carrying a tray 
loaded with plates, and a dish of fair dimensions and appetising 
contents. 

The next quarter of an hour was devoted to recruiting exhausted 
nature. Even the desponding mother revived wonderfully, and con- 
sented to taste a second morsel of the delicately browned bacon and 
just half a cup more tea, although it might have been stronger ; 
while the blew de nacre tint of the milk excited much wonderment and 
apparently profound reflection on the part of Mabel, a diminutive 
imp of ten, with a small, pale face, big eyes, and strangely mingled 
ways, at once babyish and old-fashioned. 

“T think, Mrs. Frere, ma’am,” said Mr. Byrne, with a certain 
amount of hesitation, “that you want something better than a cup 
of milk and water like this after your journey, and I made so 
bold (which I hope you'll excuse) to put a bottle of sherry and a 
little seed-cake for the young ladies in me bag.” So saying, he 
jumped off his chair as if shot from beneath, and pounced upon the 
black bag, from which, with some struggling and tugging, he pro- 
duced first a black bottle, and then a large parcel considerably 
squeezed in, both of which he placed triumphantly on the table. 

“Stop a bit! I’m like a great operator—I never travel without me 
instruments ” (Jimmy Byrne said “ nivir” and “ thravel,” but they 
do not look pretty written so), and he drew from his left trousers- 
pocket a treasury of a knife, the handle of which contained a variety 
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of implements, among them a cork-screw, which he selected. A sharp, 
sudden, cheerful chuck and pop ensued. ‘“Is there a glass to be 
found anywhere?” he said looking round. 

“Yes,” cried Mabel, slipping from her chair ; “there are six on the 
little marble shelf behind you.” 

“That’s right,” returned Jimmy Byrne, delicately wiping the mouth 
of the bottle with a corner of the table-cloth, and then proceeding to 
dust a couple of glasses by the same means. Seizing a small, battered 
tray left by Sarah on the invariable chiffonier at one side of the fire- 
place, he put the glasses thereon, filled them to the brim, and with 
much elegance handed them to Mrs. Frere. ‘I am so overjoyed and 
overwhelmed to see you and the dear young ladies—to say nothing of 
Mr. Randal—that the bag and the bottle went clean out of my head. 
Just put it to your lips, Mrs. Frere, ma’am. I wish I had thought 
of it before you began on that wishy-washy stuff. A couple more 
glasses, Miss Mabel—now don’t turn away, madam. Here Mr. 
Randal—Miss Grace—here’s welcome to London, and may it bring 
you luck.” 

“You are very kind and thoughtful,” said Mrs. Frere, now quite 
thawed, “ but I seldom take wine; I-——” 

“ Mother,” whispered Grace, “ you must not refuse.” 

“But I cannot say ‘no’ to you,” concluded the mother, amending 
her phrase. 

“T am sure, ma'am, you make me proud!” exclaimed their humble 
friend. “Miss Grace, dear—I beg your pardon, the word jumped 
just straight from my heart to my lips—but you'll take a drop ?” 

“Indeed I will,” cried Grace sweetly and heartily. ‘“ What good 
sherry, Mr. Byrne! it reminds me of poor grandpapa’s,” she added, 
with the instinctive tact which is the wealth of fine spirits. 

“Do you think so, now? Well, indeed, it’s the best I could get. 
What but the best would I offer to the lady and children—ey, and 
grandchildren—of the man I owe everything to?” (Jimmy Byrne 
would not have used so vulgar and common a word as “ wife” for the 
world.) “Take another glass, Mr. Randal; and try the cake,” 
unrolling a huge round mass with the utmost despatch. “TI re- 
member how the poor dear master always eat seed-cake with his 
wine. Sure, when I was a bit of a boy, I used to see Mrs. Lynch, 
the housekeeper (and a mighty proud woman she was), beatening up 
eggs and powdherin’ sugar whenever I went up to the big house.” 

“Pray don’t, Mr. Byrne!” exclaimed Mrs. Frere, pressing her 
handkerchief to her eyes. ‘I cannot bear these memories.” 

“God forgive me!” exclaimed Mr. Byrne, piously and penitently. 

An awkward pause ensued, broken by Mabel, who observed, in an 
injured voice : 
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“T have not had a drop of wine yet! and why don’t you cut the 
cake ?” 

“Mabel! I fear wine is not good for you after tea, my dear,” 
said her mother. 

“Do wine and tea turn, Grace?” asked Mabel, bent on getting to 
the root of the matter. 

“She is thinking of a milk posset, I believe,” said Randal, 
laughing. ‘“ Here, Mab—here, take a sip out of my glass.” 

“Thank you; I want one for my own self,” said Mab. 

“T think the least taste would not hurt her, madam,” suggested 
Byrne, nearly filling a glass, and cutting an enormous wedge of 
cake. 

“Well, Byrne,” said Randal, sipping his wine, “have you seen my 
uncle lately ?” 

“Your uncle, Mr. Randal!” said Byrne, as if surprised. “I 
never saw him but once in my life; but I did see his son, Mr. 
Maxwell Frere, this very morning; and an elegant young man he is 
—quite a swell. I did not know who it could be when they sent 
me in to speak to him.” 

“ What did he want with you ?” asked Randal with a slight frown, 
while Grace, who had been putting the tea-things on the tray with 
unconscious orderliness, stopped, and listened intently, her large eyes 
fixed on the speaker, as Byrne replied : 

“Oh, just to ask one or two little things for his father. He 
wished to know how you and your mamma were situated ; and, as I 
have no doubt Mr. Frere can and will be a good friend to you, Mr. 
Randal, I just told him all I knew.” 

“T should not mind my uncle,” said young Frere, with a frown, 
“but I do not want anything to do with his son. A more sneering, 
cynical chap than Maxwell Frere never existed. I hated the sight of 
him at Dungar.” 

“Well, well, Randal,” observed his mother, “ I must say I thought 
him agreeable, and remarkably well-bred for a commercial man; 
though you know, Mr. Byrne, the Freres are of very good family, at 
least on the mother’s side.” 

“No doubt of it,” returned Jimmy readily. ‘“ Anyhow, Richard 
Frere of Corbett Chambers, is a very influential man. They say he 
will get in for Finsbury next election.” 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed Grace. ‘“ That is something worth a 
man’s ambition!” 

“T am sorry, Randal, you forgot to post Grace’s letter to your 
uncle. He may take it ill, our asking any one else to look out apart- 
ments for us. But I wonder Max did not come to meet us.” 

‘“‘T do not think he knew when you were coming. He asked when 
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you were to arrive, and then some one came in and interrupted us. 
So I had no opportunity of telling him. I think he said he was 
going to Paris for Easter.” 

“To Paris!” cried Randal enviously. ‘ What luck that fellow is 
in!” 

** Of course he can do what he likes,” said Mrs. Frere. 

“Why did he not like to come and meet us?” asked Mabel, 
yawning fearfully. 


Grace said nothing, but a quick sigh, like a deep breath, parted 
her lips. 

“You are a very tired little girl, are you not? Mother dear, I will 
put Mab to bed. Will you come up soon ?” she said, smoothing her 
sister’s head. “I am sure Mr. Byrne will excuse us. We are all 
tired.” 

“ Certainly, Miss Grace ; and this little lady looks just dead beat.” 

“One moment, Grace,” said Mrs. Frere. “I think it very desir- 
able that no time should be lost in letting Mr. Frere know that his 
brother’s family have arrived in town.” 

“ Hem !—true,” replied Mr. Byrne. 

“He will have had my letter by this time,” said Grace. 

“But you could give no address, so how could he call?” rejoined 
her mother. 

“Suppose Mr. Randal were to call upon him in the city,” suggested 
the peace-loving Jimmy. 

“JT shall do no such thing,” cried Randal hastily; “he shall 
never say J ran after him.” 

“Well, then, Grace and I will call at his house in H Square,” 
said Mrs. Frere, “and if he is out I will leave my card. It is quite 
necessary some step should be taken.” 

“Can we not settle all that to-morrow?” said Grace wearily ; 
“this child is going to sleep.” 

Mab had laid her head on her sister’s lap. 

“Come now, Mr. Randal,” remonstrated Jimmy Byrne insinu- 
atingly ; “I don’t know much of company manners, but as a matter 
of business, I think you ought to call on your uncle! Just go to- 
morrow or next day, send in your card, have a few minutes’ talk,"and 
then it will be all over. You'll excuse me, sir, speaking so free.” 

“Of course, of course,” returned Randal, with princely condescen- 
sion; “ well, I will see about it, but you will come to-morrow—eh, 
Byrne? ” 

“Tf I might make so bold, Mrs. Frere, ma’am, to come up in the 
evening, just to see if I can be of any use; for I can seldom leave 
the office till after six, don’t you know!” 

“We shall be delighted to see you, Mr. Byrne, at any time!” 
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returned Mrs. Frere, holding out her hand as she rose to leave the 
room. Mr. Byrne took it with infinite respect, and held open the 
door for her to pass out. 

“ Good-night,” said Grace warmly; “ you have been the only bit 
of comfort in the desolation of our arrival ;” and half-leading, half- 
carrying Mab, she followed her mother upstairs, while Randal and 
the family friend exchanged adieux in the hall. 

Arrived in their exalted sleeping quarters, Grace had much to 
do; she had to undress the sleepy little sister, who, with the 
perversity of an overwearied child, resisted the removal of every 
garment. She had to unpack every article of her own and her 
mother’s toilette de nuit. She had to re-arrange the bedclothes, and 
soothe her mother out of one or. two fits of gentle impatience (if one 
may use such an expression) and hysterical despondency. And when 
all this had been accomplished, and she had retired into her own 
miserable little room, she was several times recalled to be told her 
mother had quite forgotten to warn her about her candle, to know 
where the matches were, and if it would not be well to ask the land- 
lady for a night-light. At last, she was finally dismissed with a 
tender “God bless you, my child! what should we do without 

ou?” 
. And then she was alone! alone, with very strained and wearied 
nerves. She had not dared the whole long day to relax the tension 
by which she had managed to keep a brave front. But instead of 
beginning to undress, she set her candlestick on the wretched little 
painted deal dressing-table, and stood by it profoundly still; one 
hand dropped listlessly by her side, the other resting on the table, 
her large eyes dilated, gazing far away to the pleasant past or the 
threatening future. At last, rousing herself, she knelt by her bedside, 
and burying her face in the clothes, burst into bitter though sup- 
pressed weeping; the quick sobs shook her whole frame; the tears 
would not stop till fatigue and emotion combined to overpower her, 
and she found herself falling asleep as she knelt. With an effort 
she roused herself and hastily undressed, eager to find oblivion and 
repose. 


Cuapter III. 


Ricuarp and Joscelyn Frere were sons of a successful, hard-headed, 
Westmoreland man, who had conquered fortune and established a 
flourishing business. He had also married into a good squirearchal 
family, and given his sons the best education he could. The elder 
was a boy after his own heart, formed by nature for a business man. 
Joscelyn, the younger, closely resembled a “ne’er-do-well” uncle of 
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his mother’s, a handsome, fascinating scamp, and was consequently 
the mother’s darling. Old Richard Frere, though hard-headed, was 
by no means hard-hearted—at least, to his pretty, well-bred wife, 
and yielded to her wish that her favourite—the boy who in face and 
figure resembled her people—should enter the army, which in due 
time he did. 

A cavalry regiment, distinguished in more ways than one, was 
selected by Mrs. Frere, because the colonel was a relative, and in it 
young Frere soon became a great favourite. After a few years’ ex- 
perience of various quarters, and sundry applications to his father to 
set him straight—fo which the long-suffering parent, with much 
growling, assented—the Hussars were ordered to Ireland. 

About the same time Richard Frere senior died rather suddenly, 
and Richard his son reigned in his stead. The widowed mother did 
not long survive a husband whom she missed more than she expected 
to do; and Captain Joscelyn Frere, receiving the portion of property 
which fell to his share, rejoined his regiment, now quartered in the 
south-west of Ireland. He was almost immediately told off for 
detachment duty in a wild, beautiful, lonely district, where the only 
gentleman’s residence for miles around was Dungar Castle, the seat 
of Ullick de Burgh, Esquire. 

Here the pleasant, good-looking hussar was well received, and 
soon became the spoiled child of the house, especially by the two 
young ladies, Mr. de Burgh’s remaining children. To the blue 
eyes and sweet smile of the second daughter Captain Frere fell a 
victim, and after a short successful wooing, carried away the beauty 
of Dungar. 

A few pleasant years of regimental life succeeded, varied by 
frequent leave of absence, running over to Paris, taking peeps at 
Homburg, spending just a few weeks in London in the height of the 
season, where the dullest thing they encountered was a solemn 
dinner at the house of the elder brother, who had married early into 
the good old Border family of Maxwell. Then came the Crimean 
War, where Captain Frere was wounded, but obtained two steps. 
Finding both health and means considerably weakened, he retired 
as lieutenant-colonel, and, with his wife and family, led a wandering, 
continental life, exceedingly agreeable, but always costing a little 
more than it ought; tillia sharp attack of fever, while the family 
were in the south of France, cut him off. . 

His indulged, helpless wife was left with a son, the survivor of 
three; Grace, then about ten years old, and little Mab—a baby, 
beginning to walk. They lingered for another year in the pleasant 
sunny land where they had been so happy, and then, finding that in 
some inexplicable way she appeared to have no more money, Mrs. Frere 
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gladly accepted her father’s loving invitation to make her home with 
him, as his other daughter was married and away in a distant rectory. 

Thus Dungar became the home of the little party we have seen 
arrive in the great metropolis, and nearly eight years had slipped 
away before the kindly, high-bred, improvident grandfather died. 

Here Grace grew in health, and the beauty of health, like a wild 
rose. 

Nobody ever troubled about anything at Dungar. There were 
horses in the stable, a good dinner every day, and grand wood and 
turf fires; there was fruit in the gardens, grapes in the hothouses, 
servants and gamekeepers—who got paid somehow—but there was 
very little ready money. 

At first Randal was sent to a high-class English preparatory 
school; then Mr. de Burgh, finding quarterly payments inconvenient, 
thought the boy might be prepared for college just as well at home 
by reading with the parson, and studying French and Italian with 
his sisters’ governess. 

The young ladies had a governess always; but, for the last two or 
three years the governess was a French girl of a very cheap order, who 
had never enjoyed herself so much in her life as at Dungar. If she 
spoke French with Grace and taught Grace and Mabel the rudiments 
of music, they, in return, taught her to sit square on horseback, and 
pull an even stroke across the bay. 

Education, like everything else, was desultory and intermittent at 
Dungar. A fine morning for a gallop acrossa wide stretch of heathy, 
grassy plain to the little market town of Rawcrawn was a good and 
sufficient cause for closing books and shutting up desks; and the 
utmost determination on the part of mademoiselle that Mab should 
practice an additional quarter of an hour, to make up for the defalca- 
tions of yesterday, was never proof against an inroad from Randal, 
and the announcement that “ Denis” or “ Rory ” had just come up to 
say there was a shoal of mackerel or herring in the bay, and the 
ladies must come down to see the nets dragged. 

Oh, the healthy delight of free life by flood and fell! The sweet, 
briny air, the sense at once of mastery and sympathy—for the De 
Burghs were adored by the simple but shrewd peasantry round about— 
the enjoyment of to-day, the utter unconsciousness that such a period 
as to-morrow existed! Why could it not goon forever? Why does 
this careless, natural enjoyment entail a return to poverty and 
savagery ? 

No such questions vexed Grace and Randal Frere. They grew 
and bloomed alike; the difference being that the latter, by some 
inner process, came to call his idleness and want of application 
genius, and Grace, by some equally occult process, came to be 
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ashamed of hers, and to endeavour to remedy it by intervals of 
strenuous application. 

Between sixteen and seventeen, strong strained ideas of duty and 
perfection began to suggest themselves to her mind—duty so exact- 
ing that she never could keep up to the mark for quite three days 
together ; and then came relapses, when she could do nothing but 
ride, or row, or walk and climb. Innocent dissipations enough, yet 
sufficiently subversive of her high ideal. 

Mabel liked her best when she was less strenuously good, and her 
grandfather loved and admired her in every mood. She was the only 
one of his grandchildren born at Dungar, and she had been called, by 
his wish, after an ancestress of the old Costello race, from whom, on 
the grandmother’s side, she was descended. But besides her aspira- 
tions after goodness and perfection, Grace had a deep thirst for 
knowledge. Dungar was possessed of an unusually good collection 
of books. It could hardly be dignified with the appellation of a 
library ; but there was to be found Scott and Washington Irving, 
Prescott and Motley, Gibbon and Alison, and Bulwer, Thackeray, 
Dickens and Mrs. Gaskell, Byron and Tennyson, |beside the older 
poets, and their mighty king, Shakespeare. 

Here, at times, especially on wet days, did Grace and Randal 
revel. Here was the girl’s real schoolroom, and these her masters. 
Moreover, she dearly loved to read the newspapers to grandpapa, 
and listen to his shrewd remarks, for Mr. de Burgh was a keen 
politician. 

At the earlier stage of Mrs. Frere’s residence at Dungar, gay 
guests from Dublin, and even from England, came to enjoy the 
beauty and sport of this wild retreat; but, latterly, Mr. de Burgh 
declared himself unequal to the presence of comparative strangers, 
and the only companions outside the family circle available to Grace 
and Randal were the old parson, a contemporary of grandpapa’s, and 
his Scotch grandson, Maurice Balfour, an orphan, who generally 
spent his holidays at the Dungar Rectory. 

A shy, silent boy, some few years older than the young Freres, and 
passionately devoted to fishing, boating, and shooting. 

His father had been the factor of a Highland laird, whom one of 
the rector’s daughters had married against her father’s will. 

Both parents died while Maurice was still a child, leaving the boy 
to battle with the world as best he could, with the feeble help of his 
aged, and far from wealthy, grandfather. 

His upbringing was therefore neither refined nor tender ; neverthe- 
less, though Grace used openly to laugh at his Scotch accent, and 
generally divert herself with his shy fits, there was an innate gentle- 
hess, an indefinable something about him—the germ of chivalrous 
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feeling, perhaps—that always made her sure of him, secure of his 
forbearance and readiness to help her out of any scrape. 

So time rolled on till about a year and a half before the opening of 
this story. 

One day at the end of August, a letter arrived from Jimmy 
Byrne to grandpapa, on business (for after his advancement to the 
position of clerk in the great London firm of Steenson and Gregg, 
Jimmy was always employed as a sort of commission agent for 
Dungar), in which he mentioned that Mr. Frere’s only son had 
lately returned from Germany, and was going to visit Ireland. 
Upon which, Mr. de Burgh ordered his daughter to invite her nephew 
to Dungar that he might enjoy some shooting, and make his cousins’ 
acquaintance. 

The invitation was at once frankly accepted, and the advent of the 
London cousin was expected with some excitement. 

Brought up, or rather growing up, as the young people were with 
ideas more akin to those of feudal times than of the nineteenth 
century, their notion of a London merchant was incredibly wide of 
the mark. Their mother had always spoken of her husband's 
relations in a tone of approbation, which somehow conveyed to her 
children the impression that she was too generous and high-minded 
to mention their shortcomings, and she always dwelt on the educa- 
tional advantages which young Maxwell Frere enjoyed. Randal and 
Grace therefore pictured him as something between a shopboy and a 
schoolmaster. Both promised themselves much amusement from the 
task of instructing him in the mysteries of field sports and the 
delights of sea-fishing. 


“T daresay he will be a conceited cad,” said Randal, “ but we will 
take the conceit out of him.” 

“Yes, if he is conceited,” returned Grace musingly; “but we 
must not be rude or unkind. After all, he is papa’s nephew, and if 
he is anything like papa I shall love him, Randal.” 

“Oh! he will not be like papa,” replied Randal, with much 
decision ; “he will be like his father, who must be a pompous old 
duffer from what mamma says. How old is he, Grace ?” 

“Four or five and twenty: he will look on you as a mere boy.” 

“ And on you as a mere schoolgirl!” retorted Randal; “why, you 
will not be seventeen till January.” 

“Pooh! what matter?” said Grace, with much disdain. 

“ Grace—Randal!” called Mrs. Frere from the window of a 
morning-room which looked on the flower-beds and shaven sweep of 
grass before and beside the old grey house, “I wish you would come 


in and dress in good time for once, before grandpapa returns with 
your cousin.” 


- 
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This conversation took place on the steps leading to the entrance 
of the Castle—as the rambling edifice was called—one splendid 
September evening. Mr. de Burgh had himself driven over early to 
Ballinagar, the nearest railway station, about ten miles off, to receive 
his guest with proper courtesy. Grace thought with some exultation 
of the impression the stately old man must make upon their cockney 
relative. ‘“ Dear grandpapa,” she said to herself, as she slowly 
ascended the steps in obedience to her mother’s mandate, “I am sure 
no king or emperor could have more of the ‘air noble’ than he has; 
no money can buy that.” For Grace had always been accustomed 
to hear of “ready money” as a sort of almost unattainable good 
which somehow nice people never had, but which, in an equally mys- 
terious way, low-minded and unrefined individuals contrived to com- 
mand. Meditating on the contradictions about her which had often 
occupied her thoughts of late, Grace went away upstairs to her 
own room, and proceeded to change her dress with the help of 
mademoiselle, without attending much to that lady’s voluble com- 
munications, while she asked herself why it was that, with an estate 
stretching all round, this said ready money was so scarce? nay, 
growing steadily scarcer ever since she could notice anything. Why 
was it that grandpapa sometimes looked so fretted and weary when 
those large blue letters came from Dublin? and when Aunt d’Arcy 
asked her (Grace) to go and stay with her in that city last spring, 
when she was there with her daughters for masters, why had mamma 
shaken her head, murmured something about “really unable to 
afford it,” and wept and read the Bible for half an hour after? 

The meditation on these problems kept Grace’s countenance grave 
and her eyes dreamy, while mademoiselle, and “nurse,” who belonged 
properly to Mabel, quarrelled as usual over her very simple toilette: 
white muslin, with a blue sash and a tucker, as became a schoolgirl. 

“Could you not make my dresses any other way, nurse?” she 
asked, with a very discontented look in the glass at the corsage a 
Yenfant, frilled round the throat, and drawn into folds at the waist 
over her already developed figure: “I look such a complete school- 
girl.” 

“Ah! what else are ye, me honey?” asked nurse; “and an 
illigant slip of a girl into the bargain. Sure you don’t want to be 
ould before your time?” 

“The robes of mademoiselle might be a little advanced,” observed 
the French governess. “You must remember ‘our dear one’ is 
nearly seventeen.” 

“Faith, you may make them yourself, then,” quoth nurse, in a 
huff, “if I can’t plaise the pair of ye!” 

“Don’t be cross, nurse. You are a dear old darling, and I am 
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an ungrateful girl; but just make my next frock—dress, I mean— 
cut square, with lace,” and she bestowed a penitent kiss on the old 
woman’s still smooth cheek. 

“ Ah, thin, you’d wheedle the birds off the threes, Miss Grace,” 
said nurse, mollified ; “you area real De Burgh.” 

“Yes, and a Frere too,” returned Grace, who had a wonderful love 
for her dimly-remembered father. 

“ An’ small blame to ye,” said nurse, her Irish nature sympathising 
with the filial instinct, and giving a final twitch to the sash which 
ma’'mselle had already tied. ‘“ Whisht,” she continued, “I hear the 
carriage. There, now, go down an’ show your cousin the sort of girls 
we rare in Ireland.” 

When Grace entezed the drawing-room, she could hardly believe 
her eyes. Could it be possible that the tall, slight, elegant-looking 
young man, who seemed to be one of Bulwer Lytton’s heroes stepped 
out of the ‘ Disowned,’ or ‘Devereux, was really her commercial 
cousin from London ? 

Tall and slight, as I have said, and of a clear brown complexion, 
his dark, rather deep-set eyes more thoughtful than bright. He was 
attired in an admirably-cut knickerbocker suit, and held in one hand 
a soft, dark-green felt hat. He was standing beside Mrs. Frere, and 
had evidently been just presented to her, as she had not returned to 
the easy-chair from which she had risen to receive him. Mr. de 
Burgh, dignified and courtly in his usual black velveteen shooting 
suit, his aquiline features and silvery-grey hair coming out well 
against the crimson curtains of the large bay window in which they 
were grouped, stood beside his daughter; while Mab, well sheltered 
behind her mother’s black silk skirts, peeped cautiously and critically 
at the new-comer. 

“Here, Grace,” called Mr. de Burgh, “come and shake hands 
with your cousin.” 

Grace, with the first feeling of shyness that had ever rippled over 
the fair surface of her inner life, came forward with unaccountably 
glowing cheeks, and downcast eyes, to receive an easy yet deferential 
bow, and a lingering, surprised glance from her strange kinsman. 

“T had no idea my cousin was so much of a ‘young lady,” said 
Maxwell Frere, in what sounded to Grace the most refined, high- 
bred voice she had ever heard, and with a passing smile which 
displayed white teeth, and gave a sudden sweetness to his dark, keen 
face. “I fancied” (to Mrs. Frere) “that both your daughters were 
in the ‘little-girl period.’ ” 

“Ah! you see, Grace is such a rebellious subject,” said Mr. de 


Burgh, fondly drawing her towards him, “there is no keeping her 
back.” 
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“ Quite natural that she should claim and take a front-rank place,” 
returned the young stranger, in a tone of careless compliment. 

“What a splendid view!” he continued, stepping nearer the 
window, and gazing with genuine admiration at the fine stretch of 
woodland, rich with autumnal tints, which spread away in a gentle 
slope on the left, up to where it was bounded by a jagged peaked out- 
line of blue hills, rising in places to mountain heights, and the wide, 
sheltered: bay, a large rocky islet guarding its entrance, which lay 
immediately below, all golden red in the sunset light. ‘ You have 
a charming residence, Mr. de Burgh, and quite a different character 
of scenery from that of the north, where I have been staying.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. de Burgh, still stroking Grace’s head, but absently, 
and with a slight sigh. “There is beauty enough—and from this 
window I am ‘monarch of all I survey’! Looking away west over 
the bay, our nearest neighbours are in America.” 

“Who were you staying with in the north, Maxwell?” asked 
Mrs. Frere, subsiding into her chair, and permitting Mab to lean 
against her knee. 

“T was moving about principally, but I spent three or four days 
with an old schoolfellow of mine, Kilrea. I daresay you know his 
people, sir” (to Mr. de Burgh); “his father was one of your repre- 
sentative peers, and-——” 

“T knew him,” interrupted Mr. de Burgh. “Kilrea—the father 
I mean—and I were in Vienna together in ’47.” 

Then the conversation turned on continental life, on the political 
changes since Mr. de Burgh’s last visit to Austria, and other topics, 
in which Grace could take no part, until the entrance and intro- 
duction of Randal made a break, and then it was time to dress for 
dinner. 

The dinner was very pleasant. Max Frere’s company seemed to 
animate the kindly host, who had resigned the world in which his 
young guest seemed already so well versed. 

To Grace the effect of this ready-flowing conversation, in which 
she could not join, was depressing. Yet the new cousin never for 
a moment neglected the small politeness due to her and to her 
mother, and rendered them, too, in a frank, unstudied fashion. 

Randal alone seemed quite thrown out. He ‘made one or two 
attempts to join in the conversation, but was palpably overlooked. 

After Mrs. Frere, her danghter, and mademoiselle had retired, the 
gentlemen sat long over their wine—at least, Mr. de Burgh and 
his guest—for Randal, who could not bear to be in any degree 
slighted, had slipped away, and asked Grace to come out and 
look at the bay by moonlight, when he took the opportunity 
of denouncing their English cousin as a conceited, supercilious 
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jackanapes; an opinion from which Grace entirely differed, though 
she was far from satisfied with him herself. With his wonderful 
knowledge of people and things, his seemingly boundless experience, 
he appeared more suited for companionship with grandpapa than a 
half-playfellow for herself, as Maurice Balfour was. 

The next day, however, things looked brighter. After a long 
morning’s shooting with the hale, active old squire, who seemed 
wonderfully revived by this sudden infusion of fresh ideas, Max 
Frere proposed to ride with his cousins after luncheon—a suggestion 
readily accepted—and the young recluses found that the London 
cousin sat his horse well, and rode as straight “’cross country ” as if 
he had been born and bred in Clare. 

On the whole, Maxwell Frere’s visit was a great success. On 
grandpapa he made the best impression; Mrs. Frere declared him 
a charming companion; nurse and the servants’ hall pronounced 
him “a rale gintleman.” Grace was not so sure that he was 
charming, for he managed with perfect courtesy to make her feel 
herself a rather ignorant country girl, with a ridiculous amount of 
enthusiasm on various out-of-the-way subjects, concerning which the 
well-informed world did not trouble itself. As for Randal, he had 
no doubts at all; to him Maxwell Frere was simply odious. Max 
laughed at his poetry and pretensions to genius; advised him to 
study book-keeping by double entry, and openly deplored to Grace 
and Mrs. Frere that he had been so early removed from an English 
school. This roused Grace’s wrath; she was all the more disposed 
to stand up for her brother because of an undercurrent of unac- 
knowledged conviction that Max Frere was right. During this visit 
she had many sharp encounters with her cousin, in which he did 
not always get the best of it, as he laughingly acknowledged. Yet, 
on the whole, they were good friends ; and when he left, Grace missed 
the excitement of his society more than she cared to acknowledge. 

A year elapsed, during which Maxwell wrote three or four times 
to Mr. de Burgh and his aunt, and then he came again for the grouse- 
shooting. 

In the interim, Grace had matured much in mind. The contact 
with her cousin, the contrast of his modes of thought to her own, and 
those of her companions hitherto, had been a great enlightenment— 
almost an education to her. She had developed in every way, and 
when he came again, Max treated her as a young lady-friend and 
equal. They were more together, too. Mr. de Burgh had changed 
a good deal during the previous winter and spring. He was weaker, 
less cheerful, and more disposed to keep in his easy-chair; while 


Randal was less inclined to put up with his cousin’s good-humoured 
quizzing than ever. 
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This companionship enabled Grace to overcome the half-resentful 
fear of her cousin’s superior knowledge and attainments which she 
had formerly felt. Maxwell was so much kinder and softer too—even 
complimentary, in a frank cousinly fashion—and they became the 
closest friends. 

What long delightful rambles on foot and horseback! What 
fishing expeditions and nutting scrambles! What a free open-air 
life they shared! The new delight of such companionship gave a 
light to Grace’s eyes, a smile of heart’s joy to her lips. that clothed 
her with positive beauty; only one faint tinge of disappointment 
rippled the smooth surface of her entire content. When she tried 
to talk seriously to Max of her efforts at self-improvement, of her 
doubts on many subjects, of her deep desire to know the truth of 
this or that doctrine, he would never meet her in the same spirit. 
Sometimes she feared he was bored by such questioning, sometimes 
that he did not think her worth a reply; often that he did not 
bestow serious thought on matters that at times filled her heart to 
overflowing. And then she never felt that Max confided in her. 
To be sure, he was much older and wiser, but a momentary convic- 
tion would occasionally flash across her, that of her cousin’s inner 
self she was utterly ignorant. Of course these were but momentary 
gleams. The insight of seventeen is but instinctive and fleeting. 
Maxwell Frere seemed, and to a certain depth was, remarkably frank. 
His reserve was no solid plate armour, to chill and repel the touch; 
rather a coat of chain-mail, flexible enough to show form and move- 
ment, but close enough to prevent sword or lance-point piercing 
through. 

And with all their companionship, Grace could never tell him her 
vague dreamy fancies; she feared his subtle, well-bred mockery, and 
dared not display her half belief in the superstitions which peopled 
lake and hill, and rocky cavern, ay, and red-golden cornfield, with 
fairies, “ good people” and “leprechauns,” to say nothing of the 
special De Burgh banshee, who always wailed and mourned before 
any misfortune befell the family, as she could to Maurice Balfour, 
who would smile too, but in a different fashion. Then he was only 
four years older than herself, and Maxwell was nearly eight. 

Still it was a very delightful time, that autumn visit which Max 
passed with them, and Grace felt herself advanced in dignity in 
some mysterious way, in consequence of her cousin’s manner to her. 
A vague, sweet, unacknowledged consciousness that she was a woman 
—possibly a charming one—grew upon her, and gave a wonderful 
tender patience to her manner with Mabel and her mother, the 
former being often a trial. But the day of Maxwell’s departure 
came too quickly, and it took all Grace’s strength and innate pride 
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to hide the anguish with which she dreaded it. Max himself openly 
declared his regret at the approaching separation, and painted vividly 
the contrast of his life in London to the delights of Dungar. 

“Why do you go away then? I suppose you can do very much 
what you like?” said Grace, on his reiterating this declaration. 

“No one can do just what they like,” returned Max ; “ and even if I 
could, I should not stay at Dungar. I could not fancy passing the rest 
of my life as an Irish country gentleman—or a country gentleman 
anywhere. The charm of this place is chiefly that I cannot stay.” 

Grace sighed. They were riding together, having made a long 
excursion to visit a distant point of view greatly admired by Max 
Frere, and were now walking their horses leisurely, as there was 
plenty of time before dinner. 

“Come, Grace,” he continued, for she did not speak, and his ear 
was curiously greedy for the sound of her rich, soft voice, with its 
faint, musically Irish intonation ; “come, you have a little curiosity 
and ambition yourself. You would not be content always to dwell 
in the happy valley, or rather on the happy hill?” 

“You are right!” cried Grace, rousing herself; “I always 
understood why Eve took the apple. I would not rest in contented 
conscious ignorance even in Paradise, though I might like to come 
back to it after trying other places.” 

“T thought so,” returned her cousin, with a slight mocking smile ; 
“but when people want to come back to their paradise there are 
obstacles in the way. Angels with flaming swords, etcetera.” 

“Yes,” said she, thoughtfully ; “how curious the whole story is. 
But don’t fancy I am faithless to Dungar. I believe it would break 
my heart if I thought I was never to see it again. Yet I have 
sometimes longed to go away. Is it not lovely?” and she pointed 
with her whip to the scene that stretched before them. 

The road had wound round from behind one of the hills that shel- 
tered the bay, and began to descend towards the level fields and open 
waste land which bordered the sea. Opposite were three peaked 
mountains and a bold, bluff headland, on the slope of which, looking 
south-west, lay the Castle and woods of Dungar. On their left a 
soft swelling upland, thickly covered with pines, interspersed with 
birch, and maple, and oak, now glowing in the rich beauty of mid- 
autumn dyes, led up to a blue mountain range; while below, the sea 
lay still and glassy, except for the white foam-fringe that chafed 
against the beach. It had been a soft, grey day, with somewhat 
lowering clouds, and full of quiet tenderness, as if Nature knew a 
leave-taking was at hand; but as evening approached, the clouds 
broke up, and gathered away in downy ash-coloured masses to the 
south, whereon the sinking sun cast unspeakable glories of gold, and 
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purple, and crimson upon them. The air was laden with the per- 
fume of the pine woods, and every inch of roadway bordered by the 
beauty of dark rocks, and bright-green mosses, and long, waving, 
many-tinted ferns, and graceful, trailing tangles of bramble and briar, 
and endless, varied leafage. 

“Ts it not lovely?” repeated Grace checking her horse; “I 
love every hill, and tree, and rock, yet—yet I too would leave it.” 

“ And yet,” added her companion, looking intently at the speaker, 
not the scene, “you are not unfaithful; nor am I, though I would 
not stay here.” 

“T should like to see London,” said Grace abruptly, and still 
gazing away out to sea; “I remember Paris quite well, but I 
scarcely saw London. All the novels I have read speak of London— 
to be sure, there are no French novels in the house.” 

“So much the better!” rejoined Max, laughing. “As it is, you 
have read all sorts of books generally forbidden to other young ladies.” 

“Have 1?” exclaimed Grace, colouring, and slightly knitting a 
pair of distinctly but delicately marked brows. “I am glad I am 
not as other young ladies, Max. I do not think any book I have 
read has hurt me;” and she touched her horse, who was pawing 
impatiently. 

“Hurt you! no!” said Max, pressing his steed to her side, and, 
leaning towards her, laid his hand on her horse’s neck. “There are 
some natures that cannot be hurt.” 

Grace laughed frankly. 

“ Not mine, I am afraid. I am not one bit an angel.” 

“You are infinitely nicer!” exclaimed her cousin. “Tell me, are 
you sorry I am going to-morrow? Shall you miss me?” 

“Miss you! Yes, indeed I shall! There is no one here like you. 
I shall miss you till you come back. You will come back next 
autumn, Max ? ” 

“T will,” said Max, looking fixedly into the fair, sweet face, glow- 
ing with a wonderful, transparent, rosy beauty, after their ride in 
the fresh, humid air, and into the candid, fearless grey eyes, so 
shaded with long black lashes that they might be taken for blue, or 
black, or brown, or any other darksome loveliness, and thrilling with 
a mixed triumph and delight to see them droop under his, while the 
bright colour faded and flamed up again on his companion’s cheek, as 
he added emphatically, “if you wish it!” 

“ Ah, Maxwell, that is your English conceit!” cried Grace, in- 
stinctively resisting her own emotion. ‘ You know I wish you to 
come back, but you like to hear me say it.” 

“Exactly! precisely so. But—who knows?—you may leave 
Dungar. We may meet in London.” 
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“Hush!” said Grace, lifting her hand. “I have such a strange, 
miserable foreboding sometimes that we shall leave this dear, dear 
home before long, and be very unhappy—that it will be a sort of 
judgment on me for wishing to go——” 

“What!” interrupted Max. “ Has the unpleasant female appen- 
dage to the house of De Burgh been howling lately ?” 

“ Max, you are too bad! I will not answer! You mock at every- 
thing. After all, are you so much wiser than your neighbours?” 

“When my neighbours are, say, in Mincing Lane, certainly not; 
and when my neighbour is a certain wild Irish girl, I fear the wisdom 
is also nil.” 

“Ah!” cried Grace, putting on a touch of the brogue, “do you 
mean to say I make a fool of you?” 

“Nearly ; not quite, if I can help it.” 

“Come, Max! Here is a beautiful stretch of stubble field. Let 
us have a gallop. We can go home by the stone bridge, and not be 
very late.” 

She shook her bridle, and darted off, sitting well down in her 
saddle, and settling to her horse’s stride in a business-like manner. 
Max was obliged to touch his steed with the spur to overtake her, as 
her sudden action had won her a momentary advantage; and then 
away they went, neck and neck. Away in the wild, exhilarating 
contest of speed, their horses at full stretch, the fresh, still, humid 
air stirred almost to a breeze against their faces by the rapid motion, 
the delicious sensation of having “wings as a bird;” of power, 
courage, daring to clear any obstacle that came in the way; of name- 
less, indescribable, headlong joy, that thrills the veins and braces the 
nerves, as a good rider feels beneath him the free stride of a horse 
he can trust devouring space, making their pulses throb with a 
strange delight. 

When Grace at last drew rein, she was about half a length in ad- 
vance, and looked back in gay triumph at her cousin. 

“T might have passed you, had you not stopped,” he said, in answer 
to the look. “But I must say you are splendidly mounted. That 
black mare would bring a long price at Tatts’; and both of you 
might create a sensation in the Park—especially your habit.” 

“ Now, Max, I know you are laughing at me! But I enjoy riding 
just as much as if my habit was of the latest fashion, and grandpapa 
has promised me a new one for a Christmas present.” 

“He had better commission me to send you one from London. 
There is a house where they forward directions for self measure- 
ment.” 

“T am afraid I should stand a bad chance of getting a new habit, 
if I depended on you, Max,” she returned with a brilliant smile, yet 
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with a certain wistfulness in her glance. “Randal says you are 
not gifted with a good memory for those you leave behind.” 

“Randal’s vast experience, sound judgment, and deep insight into 
human nature, no doubt enable him to decide on my transparent 
character,” returned Max, with a touch of more than his usual calm 
contempt. “ How have I incurred the poet’s distrust ?” 

“ And how can you be so bitter?” cried Grace. 
thing absolutely cruel in your voice.” 

“Pooh, nonsense!” said Max, with an irrepressible tinge of 
annoyance in his tone. “I am cruel in telling your brother the 
truth. If he goes on in the delusions which at present possess him 
he will come to grief. Iam sorry Mr. de Burgh did not send him to 
an English public school—that would have taken the nonsense out 
of him. Why, how old is Randal?” 

“He will be nineteen in March.” 

“He ought not to be mooning here, then; better for him to have 
a desk in a merchant’s office than nothing.” 

“Max!” 

“Forgive me!” and he smiled softly. “1 do not like Randal 
to abuse me to you. Of course we miserable merchants are far be- 
neath the notice of a daughter of the great house of De Burgh. 
Yet it is pleasant to remember that there is the same blood in my 
pretty cousin’s veins as in my own. Pretty,” he repeated, thought- 
fully ; “no, you are not pretty, Grace.” 

“ Dare you deny it!” she exclaimed, laughing and raising her whip. 

“Strike, but hear me,” returned Max, again laying his hand on 
her horse’s neck, and looking intently into her face. “I wish—I 
wish you were only pretty.” 

“ Ah, Max, you have got cleverly out of that corner,” she said, 
still laughing, but with a heightened colour and a gleam of exultation 
in her eyes, for there was unmistakable sincerity in his tone. “Can 
you follow ?” she added, significantly touching her horse’s flank with 
the whip, and rushing him at a ditch of tolerable width, which 
divided the long stretch of wheat-land from the waste. She turned 
to watch her companion’s performance, as she landed on the other 
side. Max took it gallantly, sitting his horse like a man accustomed 
to ride straight. 

“ Well done, ‘commerce’!” cried his cousin, as he resumed his 
place at her side; then, holding out her hand with a frank, kindly 
grace, she added: “I shall never turn my back on the Freres, Max ; 
Tam proud of them too. They have been men enough to build their 
own fortunes, and I loved my father dearly.” 

A curious expression, not untinged with amusement, passed over 
Max’s face as he gripped her hand hard, 


“ There is some- 
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“Tf it were not gloved, I should kiss this little hand in gratitude 
for your gracious words, mademoiselle la princesse.” 

“ Ah, Max, I wish I knew if you are ever in earnest. Try not to 
mock this last day, just this once.” 

“Grace! cannot you see I am horribly in earnest in my dislike to 
say good-bye? Don’t you know people sometimes laugh to save 
their tears?” 

“Tears!—your tears! Ah, Max, that is something unheard of! 
Come, let us try once more if my ‘Colleen Dhu’ cannot beat your 
bay in a trotting match.” 

Not many more words passed between them till they reached the 
gates of Dungar, and slackened their pace to a walk, as the approach 
to the house was all uphill; even then both were unusually silent— 
Grace gazing away into space, lost in thought; Maxwell’s eyes 
dwelling, with a dark intense expression and slight knitting of the 
brow, upon his companion. 

Arrived at the house, Max assisted his companion to dismount, and 
followed her into the house. 

“Ts Mrs. Frere out still?” he asked the butler, who had come 
forward to receive them. 

“Yes, sir; she and the masther and Miss Mabel—they are all 
gone down to the glebe-house.” 

Grace went on while the man spoke, and turned into a small, com- 
fortable morning-room, much used by her mother. She walked over 
to a work-tab!e in the oriel window, which looked out on a splendid 
stretch of hills and sea. 

“Look, Max! How careless Mab is! here is a whole heap of 
flowers, gathered and left to die! ‘Will you ask Connell to bring me 
water, and the two——” 

“Never mind them!” interrupted Max, closing the door behind 
him, and crossing the room to where Grace had just laid aside her 
hat, and was now drawing off her gloves. She looked up in surprise 
as he came to her side. 

“Let the flowers lie there,” he continued. “I want you to say 
good-bye to me now, when we are alone. To-morrow I must say it 
in’a crowd, in sight of the whole family.” 

He took her hand in both of his. 

“ But, Max ” began Grace, with a startled, awakening look in 





her large eyes. 

“Good-bye, sweetest cousin! I have to thank you for all the 
pleasure of my visit here,” he continued, drawing her nearer to him, 
“and I shall find nothing like you till we meet again! Give me a 


farewell kiss, as a proof that you forgive all my heresies and mis- 
demeanours.” 
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To kiss so near a relation seemed quite natural to Grace. What 
surprised her was, that she should feel a strange fear of doing so. 
Still she never thought of resisting, although she trembled from 
head to foot as Max passed his arm gently round her, and held her 
to him with a clasp that grew closer and closer as he spoke. 

“ Do not forget me, Grace! Will you promise to welcome me as 
kindly as ever when I come back?” And he pressed a long clinging 
kiss on the sweet dewy virgin lips, so frankly yielded to him. “ You 
promise,” he repeated, still holding her soft, pliant figure to his 
breast, and almost startled to feel how wildly her heart beat, 
how she trembled in every limb. 

“Yes, Max,” she replied, in a very low but steady tone; “I will 
always remember and welcome you!” 

“Thanks, sweetest! I will hold you to it. No flirtations with the 
parson’s grandson if he comes back! No ¢éte-a-téte rides!” 

“Max!” with inexpressible scorn and indignation. 

“Forgive me; and now one more kiss, and I will let you go!” 

“Max, Idare not! You must not hold me, dear Max!” 

There was such reality in her effort to escape from his embrace, 
that Max felt compelled to release her ; and as she hastily gathered 
up her riding-habit, he kissed the hand he still held. 

“T, at least, can never forget the most charming cousin man ever 
had!” he exclaimed, as Grace, drawing her hand away, ran quickly 
out of the room, without one backward glance. 

Max stood looking after her, and twisting one of the gloves she had 
dropped, in his hands. 

“T am a greater idiot than I thought I was,” he muttered to him- 
self; “but that girl might set older and slower pulses than mine 
throbbing. God! what sweet lips! and how she trembled! Pooh, 
what a blockhead I am!” 

Catching sight of his aunt and Mr. de Burgh walking slowly 
across the gravel sweep, Max went forth to meet them, mentioning 
with admirable coolness that Grace and himself had only just come 
in, and that Grace had gone to dress for dinner. He proceeded to 
engage Mr. de Burgh in a discussion on the possibility of reclaiming 
the tract of waste that lay between the wheat-land and the sea, as if 
no such things as sweet lips and pliant trembling forms existed. 

Meantime Grace flew to her own room, and was thankful to find it 
for once free from the presence of nurse or mademoiselle. 

She was almost frightened at her own emotion. What was there 
in a cousin’s kiss and request tobe remembered, to make her heart 
beat till she could hear it, and her limbs tremble till she could scarce 
stand? But her cousin’s voice and look and touch could not be 
mistaken. Nature, independent of a varied course of novel-reading, 
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told her this was love. She felt wafted into sudden womanhood— 
felt it with a kind ofawe. Now, of course, Max meant only to sound 
her feeling for him ; but later, when she has studied and improved, 
and made herself more worthy of such a hero, he would come and, as 
he said, hold her to her promise. At any rate, young and uncouth 
and recluse as she thought herself, Max, accomplished, travelled, 
experienced man of the world though he was, loved her with a love 
passing that of a brother. 

The thought filled her with exultation and courage; she bid him 
good-bye publicly, with a composure that considerably surprised the 
parting guest; she settled to the routine of her life after his departure, 
with contentment and diligence radiating from the centre of hope 
and joy and pride in her heart, much to Randal’s surprise. He had 
hoped that a mood of melancholy moping would have offered a target 
to the arrows of his wit. Grace had faintly expected that Max would 
write to her, but she was by no means discontented that his occasional 
letters (enough for politeness) should be addressed to her mother ; he 
always sent her a kind message, and at first some new books and 
music. 

So the winter wore pleasantly away. Then came the great and 
sudden blow of grandpapa’s death—the terrible break-up of the dear 
old home ; but through all, the vague sweet hope of meeting Max in 


London streaked every phase of sorrow with a pale tinge of gold. 
And now, when they were fairly landed in the great wondrous fear- 
ful city of Grace’s daydreams, within reach of the anchor to which 
she had clung—Max had gone to Paris. 











